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ee THE STAFF OF LIFE 


When starvation stalks the world as it 
does today, the cry is for bread. Plain, 
ordinary, commonplace bread. 


Bread to rebuild the shrunken bodies 
of famine-stunted children. Bread to in- 
fuse new strength and hope into haggard 
men and women. Bread not only to save 
lives but to keep civilization itself from 


crashing, ie aaa 


Pillsbury has been engaged for 76 years 


See 
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in one of the basic operations by which 
mountains of grain are converted into 
life-sustaining bread. Through bountiful 
and meager harvests, we have kept on 
milling flour that has been baked into 
bread in every corner of the world. 


Today, much of America’s wheat is 
earmarked for famished millions over- 
seas. Flour milled for use in our own 
country is limited in kind and quantity 
by the need of conserving wheat until 


the starving nations are in a position to 
help themselves. But we shall do our best 
to provide America with the finest wheat- 
emergency flour that skill and experience 
can produce—for the good, wholesome 
bread that is indispensable even to this 
best-fed of nations. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Topmill 





A great new name on burlap 











Yes, it’s a great new name—and it means great new things for buyers 


direct from India’s top mills. 


But even more, it means this burlap has had to meet 


nearly one hundred years of experience in making burlap 


bags for every purpose. 





Chase TOPMILL has been thoroughly tested for 
tensile strength, and inspected for finish and appearance before it was 
made into bags. Remember this great new name — TOPMILL— 


it’s tops for many uses! 










of burlap bags. It means, first of all, that Chase is again importing burlap 


Chase’s rigid specifications. Specifications, by the way, that are based on 





Right now... with a shortage 
of cotton bagging, you can 
probably find additional uses 
for TOPMILL burlap bags. 
For example, feed, flour, 
seed, fertilizer, and hun- 
dreds of other products can 
be packed in TOPMILL. Get 
the facts. Consult today with 
your Chase representative. 
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FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS | 





COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE « DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT » MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY «* MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O, « HUTCHINSON, KAN. « WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Choose Ismerta! 


Before many weeks new crop flours 
will be on the market again. 


You can make your flour buying prob- 
lem easier by relying on established 
ISMERTA quality. You’re building on 
the right foundation when you buy this 
superior brand. Bakers faced with to- 
day’s lean formulas will find ISMERTA 
the kind of flour that responds readily 
to handling and formula adjustments 
... and keeps its baking char- 

- acter unchanged day after day. 


THE [smeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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3 BAKER FLOURS that give 
a 3 | sone iacwes of breath 
and all just a4 PS 


TEA TABLE 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 









@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer lished good reputation and a 
J. L. YOUNG present experienced management. 


@ We offer you 62 years of estab- 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


Today the world is learning again the 












vital importance of bread as man’s 
basic food. Now more than ever, 
fine quality ingredients like POLAR 
BEAR flour are essential to produc- 


tion of top quality bread. 


FOUNDED BY 
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THE BEMIS BOOK ON MULTIWALL 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS TELLS 
HOW YOU CAN GET... 


Better, low-cost packaging 
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Safer, surer shipping protection 


More efficient packing operations 


oC eeF 


Faster, more economical handling 





Finer, more legible brand printing 


wv PACKAGING PICTURE” 


The Story of BEMIS Multiwall 
- Paper Shipping Sacks 


This new 16-page book—largely pictorial 
— shows how Bemis Multiwalls are made... 


how youcan use these versatile shipping con- 
tainers most advantageously... how Bemis 
Packaging specialists can help you. You'll 
find it interesting as well as beneficial. 






Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please forward my copy of “PACKAGING PICTURE.” 
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J. B. Orr Urges Broad Program 


for Long-Range Famine Relief 


Washington, D. C.—Optimistic of- 
ficials who clung persistently to esti- 
mates of a “90-day famine emergency 
period” are shifting one by one into 
the more realistic ranks who have 
warned repeatedly of a four or five- 
year food shortage. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, head of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, recognized that the 
world food crisis “is no short-lived 


SOLIDATED FLOUR 


matter” and urged emphatically that 
a broad program be instituted imme- 
diately for international action over 
the next four or five-year period. 

Orr deplored the present setup to 
cope with the food emergency, de- 
claring that “at present there is no 
organization which can deal with the 
situation during the next four or five 
years.” 
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“United Nations Relief and Reha- 


bilitation Administration, the Com- 
bined Food Board and the Food Di- 
vision of the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe . .. are tem- 
porary organizations which, under 
present arrangements, will come to 
an end within the current year,” he 
pointed out. 

FAO even, was established by UN 
delegates as merely an advisory group 
on world food policies and, hence, has 
no executive functions. Orr urged 
establishment of an agency “with 
power to grapple fully with the crisis, 
which goes far beyond the situation 
with which the temporary organiza- 
tions were designed to deal.” 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT ¢ MILLS C0) 
e 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Even the bright predictions of 
“bumper 1946-47 crops” and “soon 
Europe can feed itself” have dimmed, 
Latest estimates point out that pro- 
duction in continental Europe and the 
Far East will be below the prewar 
level in spite of prospects for some 
increases in 1946 as compared with 
1945. 

Wheat import needs of deficit coun- 
tries, it was indicated, may be is 
much as 30,000,000 tons for even 
“minimum subsistence” levels of nu- 
trition—with even average weather 
conditions, the four chief exporters 
will be able to ship approximately 
20,000,000 tons. ; 

The actual amounts available for 
export from the Big Four wheat 
countries (United States, Canada, 
Australia and Argentina) may range 
from as little as 17,000,000 to as 
much as 23,000,000, however, depend- 
ing on yields, domestic utilization and 
the extent to which stocks—now down 
to about 11,000,000 tons—can be re- 
built. 

Even the more optimistic reports 
leave a gap of about 7,000,000 tons 
in the world “supply and demand” 
of wheat. The demand, broken down, 
shows Europe seeking 12,500,000 tons, 
the Far East about 7,500,000 and oth- 
er countries (including Britain, Latin 
America and the Middle East) requir- 
ing 7,500,000 tons. 

This leaves about a one third deficit 
in supply as compared with urgent 
world demands. In addition to this 
pressing problem, there are wide- 
spread fears that if production of cer- 
tain foods is hiked as much as is im- 
mediately necessary in the exporting 
countries and suddenly the war-dev- 
astated nations return to their nor- 
mal output, the world will be over- 
run with surpluses. 

Some far-sighted economists point 
out that the normal course of events 
would lead to a sudden fall in prices 
which would, in turn, tip the global 
economy askew and bring disaster 
for primary producers. 

Another potential problem is that 
when the point is reached at which 
the supply of cereals is adequate to 
avert starvation, a shortage of ani- 
mal products will still prevent the 
attainment of a sufficient world food 
supply. 

On May 29 the FAO is planning a 
meeting to discuss these and other 
problems pertinent to the present 
food crisis. Representatives are ex- 
pected from UNRRA, CFB, EECE and 
the UN. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Labor Office have 
been invited to send observers. 

Supporting the Orr request for the 
strengthening of the FAO organiza- 
tion the UNRRA Council adopted a 
resolution calling for improved inter- 
national machinery to allocate food 
to shortage countries. In a report 
to the UNRRA, council director F. 
H. La Guardia called attention to the 
termination of UNRRA activities in 
Europe this year and in Asia by 
March 1, 1947. He urged that UN 
be prepared to take over the fight 
against famine and to allocate short- 
age commodities equitably and to co- 
ordinate procurement to eliminate 
competitive buying and speculative 
selling. 

As a standard for allocations Mr. 
La Guardia urged that the Combined 
Food Board use prewar consumption 
levels for fats. 

At the same time the State De- 
partment disclosed that an Anglo- 
American rice commission had been 
established at Bangkok to increase 
rice exports from Siam to China to 
speed the flow of rice stocks in Siam 
to famine stricken areas of China. 


May 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 











—better bakery flours— 








Fine country run wheats with desirable baking properties 
—plus scientific milling technique—that's the combina- 
tion that cant be surpassed in producing superior 


bakery flours at any extraction rate. That's the basis, 


too, on which these fine flours will be milled soon 


from new crop grain. 





ALVA ROLLER 











MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 





BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE | 








“There's danger ahead for every processor of grain 
and feeds . . . the danger that an aging plant may 
hold production costs so high that the processor 
cannot compete on equal terms with other members 
of his industry. There is no slower or more tortur- 
ous death for any business enterprise than this. 


If you are planning to build a new plant or modern- 
ize your present facilities, you will want the best 
possible planning. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can 
help you with sound and stimulating ideas on 
economy of operation and flexibility of layout. 


For twenty-six years, Jones-Hettelsater engineers 
have been planning and building for the grain, flour, 
feed and cereal industries. ‘We are experts in that 
field. Our competent counsel will provide the 
foresight needed to protect you in building efficient- 
ly and planning wisely. 











1012 Baltimore Avenue 





Company 


Designers and Builders for DMillers and the —American Grain Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Doubt Arising About Flour Exports 





USDA’S RUSH TO GET WHEAT 


AFLOAT MAKES MILLS WONDER 


British Cabinet Officers Sidestep—CCC to Control Excess 
Wheat From New Crop—Flour Most Eco- 
nomical, Millers Contend 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—A feeling of 
uncertainty and suspicion that un- 
revealed commitments of new crop 
wheat for foreign relief exist, based 
upon the refusal of British cabinet 
officers to divulge precise information 
concerning Brtish-American famine 
relief grain agreements, bring the 
whole wheat and flour problem into 
review. 

At the Millers National Federation 
Chicago convention, Production and 
Marketing Administration officials ex- 
pressed a willingness to export much 
of the 1946-47 crop commitment in 
the form of flour. These statements 
led milling industry representatives 
to believe that at least 60% of the 
new export goal would be in terms 
of flour and that it was not too op- 
timistic to expect that 90% of ca- 
pacity milling operations might be 
attained in a short time. 

Suspicions that an unrevealed com- 
mitment to supply wheat to Eng- 
land and the British Empire exists 
and the apparent intent of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
get every available bushel of wheat 
afloat as quickly as possible within 
the next 45 days, appear to confirm 
doubts that the USDA will be able 
to uphold the. Chicago pledges that 
much wheat will be exported as 
flour within the next 90 days. 

That the government intends to 
keep the new crop wheat under tight 
control is evidenced in the clarifica- 
tion of amendment 8 to WFO 144. 
That amendment changed the ex- 
emption provisions concerning the 
new crop in that it ruled that sup- 
ply and preference certificates and in- 
ventory restrictions were not effec- 
tive as to the new crop wheat. 

In error, particularly in the South- 
west, this was interpreted to. mean 
that excess wheat as defined in WFO 
144 would not occur in regard to the 
new crop. This misconception has 
been corrected by wired instructions 
to Commodity Credit Corp. field offices 
to the effect one half the wheat bought 
from producers by country elevators, 
merchandisers, millers and other food 
processors must be sold or held in re- 
serve for account of the CCC and if 
the balance sold by the producer 
is not purchased by a miller or others 
before the following Monday it must 
be offered to the CCC as excess 
wheat 

Exccpt where mills own: line eleva- 
tors, the milling industry will have 
to be alert to obtain supplies of the 
new crop and even then in many 
cases it is believed that merchan- 
disers will be reluctant to sell wheat 
to the mills when they can earn the 
additional margin by placing wheat 
in export position at the seaboard. 
This statement concerning excess 
Wheat is seen as definite evidence 


that the USDA intends to obtain a 
large share of the early new crop 
movement in the form of wheat and 
certainly is not a confirmation that 
flour is to play a large part in the 
,export program at this time. 

This desire to obtain wheat at this 
time may also reveal a fear on the 
part of the USDA that farmers may 
resist the terms of WFO 144 which 
require them to sell‘one half of their 
deliveries to country elevators to the 





CCC. In many states local laws re- 
quire the warehouseman to give stor- 
age tickets for the full amount of 
wheat delivered at the elevator. 
Grain trade industry representatives 
say that many farmers may take 
warehouse receipts for the full de- 
livery of their grain and immediately 
pledge these receipts with banks, 
thereby complicating the ownership 
of the grain. 

That farmers may decline to sell 
one half of the new crop wheat de- 
liveries to country stations is fore- 
cast by the indignation aroused 
among farmers over the shifty gov- 
ernment grain price policy and a 
feeling that the wheat bonus should 
be available on new crop wheat. 

Clinton P. Anderson asserted in 
his testimony before the House agri- 
culture committee last week that the 
bonus would not be paid on new 

(Continued on page 40.) 





U. S$. Wheat for India and Other 


Empire Areas Hinted in London 


Washington, D. C.—Questions di- 
rected at British cabinet officers con- 
cerning alleged United States com- 
mitments to provide wheat for meet- 
ing Empire requirements went un- 
answered as the British lord presi- 


' dent of the council and leader of 


the House of Commons refused to 
reveal these obligations in other 
than general terms and in light of 
this refusal to divulge precise in- 
formation it is believed here that 
there may be substantial British re- 
quirements which responsible United 
States Department of Agriculture 
officials have approved but which 
have not yet been revealed in this 
country. 

These suspected commitments -are 
thought to be over and above the 
obligation to replace 200,000 tons of 
wheat which England released from 
its current supply to meet require- 
ments in the occupied zones of Ger- 
many and Austria. This obligation 
beyond the United States wheat 


quota established by the combined 
food board from the 1945-46 crop 
was announced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson in his 
appearance before the House agri- 
culture committee last week. Mr. 
Anderson told the House committee 
that this country had agreed to re- 
place this wheat in August-Septem- 
ber of this year. 

On his return to England Herbert 
Morrison was asked about the re- 
placement of released British stocks 
and the extent of United States com- 
mitments to meet Empire demands. 
He said that “the United States gov- 
ernment have now feit able to’ as- 
sociate themselves unreservedly with 
the task of supplying India and the 
British zone of Germany to the full 
extent that available resources al- 
low, and they have instructed their 
representatives on the combined food 
board accordingly.” Beyond that 
general statement Mr. Morrison de- 
clined to comment although pressed 
by House opposition. 


‘Grain Exports 
Reflect Bonus 
Wheat Purchases 


Washington, D. C.—Grain exports 
totaling 127,000 long tons during the 
period May 10-20 were reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Of this total, the exports of U. 
S. wheat and flour equivalent totaled 
119,000 tons, and of corn about 8,000 
tons. Exports during the first 10 
days of May had totaled 105,000 tons 
of wheat and flour equivalent. 

Shipments during the first 20 days 
of May brought the total of wheat 
and flour since Jan. 1 to 3,493,000 
tons. ‘ 

The increase in exports during the 
second 10 days of May was begin- 
ning to reflect the 77,000,000 bus of 
wheat and corn the department had 
purchased through May 16 under the 
bonus programs, and a large step-up 
in exports during the last 11 days of 
the month was predicted. 

Sailings since May 20, ships now 
being loaded, and grain en route to 
ports which, before the rail strike, 
was scheduled to be loaded on or be- 

- fore May 31, total 297,000 long tons 
of wheat and 146,000 long tons of 
corn. Of these quantities 280,000 
long tons were scheduled for export 
from east coast ports (Boston, Al- 
bany, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Norfolk), 95,000 long tons 
from Gulf ports (Galveston, Houston 
and New Orleans), 52,000 long tons 
from west coast (Columbia River and 
Puget Sound), and 12,000 long tons 
by rail to Mexico. Flour which has 
been exported to all claimants since 
May 20, or before the strike, or was 
scheduled to be exported during the 
last 11 days of the month, totaled 
168,000 long tons in terms of wheat 
equivalent. 

Pre-strike prospective exports. dur- 
ing the last 11 days of May, plus the 
actual exports for the first 20 days of 
the month, total about 840,000 long 
tons for the month as a whole. 





USDA Cuts 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C_—Mandatory re- 
duction of the weight of bread and 
rolls by 10% on a nation-wide basis 
has been ordered by the Department 
of Agriculture with the issuance of 
amendment 15 to War Food Order 1, 
effective June 1. The action removes 
obstacles in form of local laws which 
have held up this phase of the con- 
servation program. 

At the same time it has been 
learned that the public is expressing 
resentment at the bread shortage and 
the prevalence of sweet goods on 
store shelves. According to govern- 
ment officials, the public is accusing 
the baking industry of diverting its 





Bread Weight by 10%; 
Considers Reducing Sugar Ration 


raw materials into the most profit- 
able lines at the expense of consum- 
er demands. 

These protests come at a particu- 
larly inopportune time, when USDA 
is weighing the elimination of the 
sugar ration differential which the 
baking industry has had for a while. 

It is believed that complaints over 
the heavy stocks of sweet goods and 
the shortage of bread have influenced 
the government decision to cut the 
baking industry sugar allocation in 
line with its reduced use of flour. 

Appeals were made to a promi- 
nent USDA official not to disturb the 
baking industry sugar ration differen- 
tial on grounds that the net over-all 
saving of sugar was not consequen- 
tial and that a further reduction in 
the industry’s supply of any raw ma- 





terial would be emphasized in great- 
er operating hardship for bakers. 

That the baking industry faced 
chaotic conditions was granted by 
this USDA official, who also admit- 
ted that the amount of sugar in- 
volved in a reduced baking industry 
ration would be relatively insignifi- 
cant, but it is believed that the re- 
ported predominance of sweet goods 
items on retail store shelves at this 
time had influenced a recommenda- 
tion to remove the previously exist- 
ing baker differential. 

USDA provides an exception in the 
amendment to permit bakers to use 
up stocks of wrappers and labels on 
hand as of May 31, 1946, but requires 
the insertion of a card notice in the 
package announcing the reduction in 
size of the package. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS’ GROUP 
SPONSORS GOOD WILL PLAN 


Announcement Made at French Lick Convention—Over- 
flow Audience Attends Despite Uncertainties — 
Program Features Nutritional Subjects 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 


Assistant Managing Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


French Lick, Ind.—One of the 
most important developments in the 
history of the feed industry was 
announced at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association held here 
May 22 to 24. It consists of a full- 
fledged public relations program 
which will be handled for the associ- 
ation by the firm of Theodore Sills 
& Co., of Chicago. 

The intent and functioning of such 
a program was described to the con- 
vention by Richard G. Elliott of the 
public relations counsel. The work 
actually has been in progress for 
about two months, but, as Mr. El- 
liott said, ‘““We are just about ready 
to stop the starter mash and put 
the program on growing mash.” 

Aside from a basic purpose of de- 
veloping a co-ordinated program of 
education and work with colleges, 
farmers, dealers and food consumers, 
Mr. Elliott pointed out that other 
possible results are innumerable. 
Well-planned public relations will 
create good will, enhance prestige, 
encourage confidence and gain un- 
derstanding. 

“And not least of all, it can di- 
rectly increase the sales of your 
products,” Mr. Elliott said. ‘We be- 
lieve that all the factors essential 
to a successful program are present. 
We believe that our emergency and 
long-range goals will be reached. 
You have a good story to tell, and 
it is being told.” 


Program Features Nutrition 


A considerable part of the conven- 
tion program was built around nutri- 
tional subjects. Exceptions were the 
address of Ralph A. Maddox, presi- 
dent of the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials; Samuel D. Jackson, 
governor of the Associated Com- 
modity Exchanges; Dr. Allen D. Al- 
bert, who is a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on World Peace 
Organization, and others. 

Lloyd Riford of the Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N. Y., was elected chair- 
man of the board of the association, 
succeeding Arthur Hopkins of the 
Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston. 

In his address opening the conven- 
tion, Mr. Hopkins cited the co-opera- 
tion that the feed industry gave the 
government during the wartime 
emergency in meeting the increased 
production goals. He charged that the 
governmental agencies involved had 
broken their promises that controls 
and restrictions made necessary by 
the war would be modified or lifted 
as soon as possible after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 


Riford Cites Difficulties 
Mr. Riford presided at the conven- 
tion sessions, sounding a keynote at 
the opening meeting that stressed the 
difficulties facing the nation as a 
whole and the industry in particular. 
“The words ‘crisis’ and ‘emergency’ 
have been sadly overworked,” he said. 
“But there would seem no other 


words to describe the situation in 
which the feed manufacturing indus- 
try finds itself at the present time. 

“Our association must assist indus- 
try in returning to the schedule of 
progress which was interrupted by 
the war years. We have lost cer- 
tain vital elements which healthy 
competition had made most promi- 
nent in our business planning.” 


Specifically, he pointed out that the 
sanctity of contracts has been under- 
mined. For the feed and grain trade 
to regain the high regard for con- 
tracts which existed before the war 
would be a real contribution to the 
national welfare, he indicated. 

Speakers at the Wednesday after- 
noon session of the dog food division 
of the association, held under the 
direction of E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, 
Chicago, stressed the need for con- 
tinued nutritional research work. 

Dr. W. A. Krebl, University of 
Wisconsin, said that synthetic rations 
are being used successfully in rais- 
ing dogs. Some findings in dog food 
research, he continued, have been use- 
ful in the human field. He particu- 
larly spoke of the use of sulfa drugs 
and vitamin B complex in dog feed- 
ing. According to Dr. Krebl, the 





Feed Manufacturers Association 
Names Walter Berger President 


French Lick, Ind.—Walter Berger 
on June 1 will become president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association. Ralph M. Field, who 
has been president of the association 
for the past several years, on that 
date will assume the title of secre- 
tary. Mr. Berger and Mr. Field thus 
will form an executive team, the pur- 
pose of which will be to expand sub- 
stantially the functions and effective- 
ness of the national organization. 

Announcement of the changes was 
made at the annual convention of the 
association at French Lick on May 
22. The move was definitely decided 
upon the previous day at a meeting 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Berger will maintain his head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The new president has gained na- 
tional prominence in the past two 
years as chief of the feed and grain 
division of what is now the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He was called to Wash- 
ington from his home in Des Moines, 
where he is president of the Des 
Moines Oat Products Co., in 1943, 
to assume charge of USDA policies 
in connection with feed supplies and 
distribution. That was a year of 
severe protein shortage, and the need 
for the highest possible production 
of meat, milk and eggs to furnish 
the demands of the war years made 
Mr. Berger’s task one of high im- 
portance. 

As shortages in many other feed 
supplies developed later, and maldis- 
tribution became more acute, Mr. 
Berger was called upon to decide the 
course that the government should 
take to best meet the situation. Al- 
though he found it necessary to in- 
augurate and administer some strin- 
gent government controls, he has al- 
ways been an outspoken and sincere 
believer in asking for the voluntary 
co-operation of industry in meeting 
the emergencies that developed and 
as far as he could do so he kept the 
“big stick” well hidden. As a result, 
he has accomplished a great deal 
with a minimum of conflict between 
his federal agency and the trades 
with whom he worked. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Berger an- 
nounced that he would leave his gov- 
ernment position on June 1. 

Mr. Field will be relieved of many 
of the heavy responsibilities that 
have been an. increasing burden on 
the association’s headquarters office 





Walter Berger 


in recent years. As secretary, how- 
ever, his long experience will be 
available to help Mr. Berger in ex- 
panding and vitalizing the association 
work. He has been with the associa- 
tion for 27 years, for the past 13 of 
which he has been the executive 
head. 

W. E. Glenmore, assistant to Mr. 
Field, will continue with the associa- 
tion. 
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exact amount of vitamins A and D 
required in dog rations is not yet 
known. 

Dr. H. E. Robinson, assistant di- 
rector of research, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, also said there is need for fur- 
ther research. He said he supposed 
there would again be pressure exert- 
ed to reduce the volume and pro- 
tein content of dog foods. He added 
that the exact minimum requirement 
of dog rations is not known, which 
makes the present situation particu- 
larly difficult. 

A general discussion of nutritional 
problems following the technical ses- 
sion and a brief business meeting fol- 
lowing the last speaker completed 
the program. 


Co-operative Action Urged 


Feed men and veterinarians have 
a common objective, the most effi- 
cient distribution and utilization of 
feed, and have every reason to work 
closely and co-operatively together, 
Dr. A. H. Groth, director of the Unit- 
ed States Regional Animal Disease 
Laboratory at Dothan, Ala., told the 
meeting. Each group has to some 
extent misinterpreted the other, he 
pointed out, and there are benefits to 
be gained for each by working more 
closely together—both as industries 
and as individuals in the field. He 
suggested local meetings of veter- 
inarians and feed salesmen, the in- 
clusion of qualified veterinarians on 
feed manufacturers’ staffs and praised 
the idea of the publishing of a booklet 
summarizing nutritional information 
for ready use by veterinarians. 

Public acceptance of formula feeds 
reached a peak in late 1944, Bert E. 
Stolpe, public relations manager for 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune, de- 
clared. 

“Since that time there has been a 
drop in consumer confidence in the 
industry for a variety of reasons,” 
he said. “Feed men have the job of 
winning’ greater public trust before 
the formula feed market can be main- 
tained at high levels in the postwar 
period. Co-operative advertising can 
be an effective tool in accomplishing 
this objective. It has been successful 
in a wide variety of industries, and 
the feed industry needs that kind of 
program.” 

Dr. J. Holmes Martin, head of the 
poultry department, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and Dr. C. F. Huffman, profes- 
sor of dairy husbandry, Michigan 
State College, were guest speakers 
on the afternoon program sponsored 
by the Nutrition Council, of which 
Dr. O. B. Kent, Quaker Oats Co., is 
chairman and Frank Hassel, Co- 
op GLF, is vice chairman. 





AFMA Backs Flour Millers 
on Export Grinding Request 


French Lick, Ind——The American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, 
worried to the extreme about the in- 
gredient supply situation of its mem- 
bers, approved a resolution support- 
ing flour millers in their efforts to 
retain wheat in this country to mill 
for relief shipments. 

The action was taken at the feed 
manufacturers’ convention in French 
Lick. 

“We believe that all interests would 
be better served by the shipment of 
flour rather than wheat,” the resolu- 
tion stated. Four points were em- 
phasized to bear out the reasoning: 


1. The acute shortage of feed in 
this country justifies the retention of 
all possible offal from flour milling 
for feeding purposes. 

2. Such a program would resuit in 
material saving of approximately 
20% in shipping space. 

8. The program would increase 
employment in this country and pre- 
vent flour milling stoppages such 45 
now are being experienced. 

4. It would permit utilization of 
wheat and eliminate any probable 
waste that may result from milling 
in war-torn countries whose facilities 
may not be as available or as offi- 
cient. 
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Distributors’ Group 
Seeks Relief from 
Flour Shortage 


New York, N. Y.—The interest and 
active co-operation of the members 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Disiributors in the progressive work 
of ihe group towards a higher mark- 
up and some form of relief from the 
severe flour shortage in this market 
wer illustrated in an overflow attend- 
anc’ at a meeting May 23 despite 
current business stress. The session 
was held in the Produce Exchange 
with President Herbert H. Lang pre- 
siding. 

After a lively discussion of the flour 
shoriage in this market pinching -the 
flour distributing trade and reflected 
in scriously depleted stocks in local 
bakeries, it was agreed that the as- 
sociation would seek some form of 
relief through an informative message 
to Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson explaining the serious flour 
shortage in this city and calling at- 
tention to the threat to the local bak- 
ing industry. 

President Lang reported that the 
Office of Price Administration had 
acknowledged receipt of the mark- 
up petition submitted by the associa- 
tion last month and that it had been 
assigned a docket number. The peti- 
tion will receive consideration as 
soon as it can be studied by the offi- 
cials, Mr. Lang stated. 

In this connection a motion was 
adopted arranging for a representa- 
tion of the New York association to 
go to Washington for personal con- 
sultation with OPA officials and in 
so doing enlist the aid of Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, on the mark-up 
appeal. 

A report on the convention of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors was presented at the meet- 
ing by W. P. Tanner, W. A. Lohman, 
Jr, and Herbert H. Lang, delegates 
representing the New York associa- 
tion at the convention held recently 
in Chicago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES KOESTLER HEADS 
TRI-STATE ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans, La.—Charles Koest- 
ler, Vicksburg, Miss., was elected 
president of the Tri-State Bakers As- 
sociation at its recent convention 
here. Other officers elected were J. 
Roy Smith of Mobile, Ala., first vice 
president; William C. Bacher, New 
Orleans, second vice president, and 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., New Orleans, 
secretary-treasurer. Bernard Schut- 
ten, New Orleans, retiring president, 
was named chairman of the board. 

Tom Smith, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, said that ris- 
ing costs in bread production to date 
have largely been absorbed because 
of increased sales volumé, but de- 
clared that “soon bakers must have 
relief from price ceilings if they are 
to continue to serve customers with 
essential foods.” 

Three officials of the American In- 
stitute of Baking—Wilmoth C. Mack, 
business manager; Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, director of sanitation, and 
Russeii W. Varney of Standard 
Brands, Ine., chairman of the com- 
mittee on industry relations, told of 
Work of the institute in aiding bakers 
with promotional ideas, sanitation 
and personnel training. 

The powers that be, predicting that 
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Flour Subsidy Rates Increased 
8c Bu as Result of Wheat Rise 


the grain shortage will be over in 
three months, are resorting to politi- 
cal soft soap, Elwood J. Sperry of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, declared. 
“The situation isn’t temporary; cur- 
rent regulations will continue well in- 
to 1947,” he said. 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, told the conven- 
tion that the sale of unbaked frozen 
products has met with great success 
in the Middle West. 

C. J. Patterson, of the Kansas City 
firm bearing his name, described 


training of production men as a press-° 


ing need. “We have never trained 
our men as thoroughly as competing 
food industries,” he said. “This 
must be corrected.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ceilings Advanced 
on Screenings 
and Other Feeds 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Economic Stabilization has amended 
directive 110 to order price increases 
for feed screenings under price con- 
trol through provisions of MPR 417. 
Instructions in the amended directive 
order the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to increase feed screenings 
weighing up to and including 20 lbs 
per bushel by $6 ton. 

Screenings weighing 20 to 35 lbs 
per bushel inclusive, are to be in- 
creased $8 ton and screenings weigh- 
ing over 35 lbs per bushel are in- 
creased $10 ton. 

The same amendment authorized 
the OPA to increase prices for dis- 
tillers’ feed by-products and oat 
millfeeds by such amounts necessary 
to reflect the proper price relation- 
ship with other feeds. 
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Distillers’ Grain 
Use Held Down 
for June, July 


Washington, D. C.—Distillets of 
beverage alcohol will be permitted to 
operate during June and July on the 
same reduced basis as in May, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. Use of grain 
will continue to be held down to an 
equivalent of three days’ mashing ca- 
pacity per month. This compares 
with five days’ use authorized in 
March and in April. 

As in May, no unused quotas from 
preceding months may be used by 
the distillers in June and July. This 
means that not more than 2,500,000 
bus of grain may be used in either of 
these months. Also, the ban on the 
use of wheat and wheat products 
will continue in effect along with 
restrictions on the use of other 
grains. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BURNS 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—A grain 
elevator of the E. C. Halli Milling 
Co., Moore, Okla., suffered a $2,000 
loss by fire of unknown origin May 
21. The frame building covered with 
corrugated sheet metal was de- 
stroyed, as well as a small amount 
of grain. Loss was partially covered 
by insurance. 





Reflecting the increase of 15¢ bu 
in wheat ceiling prices which took 
effect May 13, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. on May 23 announced 
an increase of 8c bu in the subsidy 
paid on wheat ground for flour. The 
increase was uniform in all parts of 
the country. 

For wheat ground outside the Pa- 
cific coast area, the new rate, which 
became effective May 25 for the 
balance of the calendar month of 
May, 1946, was set at 39%4c bu. All 
wheat. ground in the Pacific Coast 
area will receive a subsidy of 43c bu. 

The RFC had given 10-day notice 
of a subsidy change on May 14, but 
it was not until the last day of the 
10-day period that the OPA com- 
pleted its calculations as to the ex- 
act amount of the subsidy increase. 

The hew rates are an all-time high 
level since the subsidy program was 
inaugurated in December, 1943. 

The text of the RFC announcement 


follows: 
Announcement No. 5 


Regulation No. 9, Flour Production 
Payments 


Pursuant to Announcement No. 4, the 
new rates of payment on account of wheat 
ground into flour under Regulation No. 9, 
Flour Production Payments, are issued ef- 
fective May 25, 1946. These rates are as 
follows: 

1. All wheat ground outside of the 
Pacific coast area except wheat originat- 
ing in the Pacific coast area—39%c bu. 

2. All wheat ground in the Pacific coast 
area and all wheat originating in the 
Pacific coast area and ground outside 
that area—43c bu. 

These rates are effective May 25, 1946, 
and continue in effect during the remainder 
of the calendar month of May, 1946, and 
for such months thereafter as they remain 
unchanged by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

These rates apply to wheat ground dur- 
ing the time the rates are in effect, ex- 
cept that if the applicant has registered 
forward sales of flour with RFC these 
rates .shall apply to the wheat ground 
during the month in which the applicant 
is producing flour sold during the period 
in May after May 24 (using the first-in- 
first-out principle to determine against 
which flour sales and the wheat ground 
during any one month applies). 

All applicants are hereby notified that if 
they wish to receive payment at the new 
rates for the latter part of May, they will 
be required to file two claims for the 
month of May, one for the period before 
the effective date of the change and one 
for the balance of the month. Applicants 
are warned that in this event they must 
have records of sales, quantities of wheat 
ground and of flour produced so they: can 
file such claims accurately. Quantities of 
wheat ground and of flour produced in each 
of the two periods in May may be deter- 
mined for subsidy purposes by prorating 
the totals for the month in accordance 
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with the percentages of the total month’s 
running time in each period. 

Considerable confusion arose in 
milling circles last week from an 
RFC position that cancellations of 
contracts during a subsidy period in 
excess of sales during that period 
would create a minus balance in the 
account of the mill and that such a 
minus balance would have to be off- 
set by the sales in the following pe- 
riod. 

This meant that if a mill canceled 
25,000 sacks of flour during the 31%c 
subsidy period in May and sold only 
10,000 sacks during the same period, 
it created a minus balance of 15,000 
sacks. This minus balance would 
have to be liquidated by sales made 
during the new subsidy period at the 
old subsidy rate before the mill be- 
came eligible for the new higher sub- 
sidy rate. 

Many protests were registered by 
mills against the RFC ruling, with 
mills pointing out that most cancel- 
lations had occurred through physical 
inability to fulfill because of wheat 
shortage. The RFC ruling apparent- 
ly had been made to prevent windfall 
profits to mills under the subsidy rise. 
Mills take the position that they 
probably are not entitled to windfall 
profits, but neither should they be 
penalized on defaulted contracts 
through government confiscation of 
their wheat stocks. 

It is understood that the RFC is 
reconsidering the matter and that 
some procedure may be worked out 
whereby mills will not be penalized. 
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EDWARD B. PRICE JOINS 
SHELLABARGER MILLS 


New York, N. Y.—Edward B. Price, 
who is well known in the baking in- 
dustry of the entire country, has 
been appointed representative for 
Shellabarger Mills of Salina, Kansas, 
in the New England territory. Mr. 
Price, who has a scientific and practi- 
cal background in the baking busi- 
ness, has been associated with the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., the 
Whiteside Bakery Co. of St. Louis, 
and the General and Ward Baking 
companies. 




















The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
--———_Outside Pacific Area———, Pacific Area 
1946—Month Hard wheat Soft wheat Durum All wheat 
ee 2 peor reer: 391% 391% 391% 43 
Me OU BS ons oie dkmcee ea 1% 31% 31% 35 
ME 08's 654.0 650% © 31% 314% 35 
March .... 31% 31% 3414 
February . 31% 31% 341% 
WOE Os bab vee yee sce eveses 31% 31% 34% 
1945—Month 
be: 31% 31% 3414 
30 30 33 
2614 26% 27% 
191% 19% 2414 
23 23 26 
24% 24Ie 2914 
28 28 32 
28 28 27 
28 28 26 
27 27 2614 
254% 254% 2644 
23 23 27 
19 19 19 
18 18 18 
17 17 17 
10% 201%, 21%, 
2 11% 1™%, 
0 14 18 
aby 13 19 
18 20% 26 
12 26 
12 20 24 
12 16 24 
12 16 2414 
Pa Srey erree es ae 21 9% 11% 18% 
1943—Month 
December .......s cece ececees 16 5% 6 14 
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CHICAGO TRADE BOARD 
SUED BY CARGILL, INC. 


<>— 
Company Charges Losses Incurred 
Through Exchange Restriction 
on Futures Trading 


Chicago, Ill.—A suit for triple dam- 
ages has been filed in federal district 
court here against the Chicago Board 
of Trade by Cargill, Inc.; Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., for alleged losses incurred 
through a Board of Trade regulation 
restricting grain futures trading inci- 
dent to the recent price ceiling ad- 
vances ordered by the government. 
Federal Judge Shaw, whose home is 
in Freeport, Ill., has been assigned 
to the case, but it is not known by 
company Officials just where the hear- 
ings will be held. 

The company asked the court to 
determine the amount of damages 
and set aside the board’s restrictive 
regulation as illegal and unenforce- 
able. It also asked the court to en- 
join the board, its officers and 
agents “from fixing prices at which 
grain futures may be traded, and 
from taking any action which has 
the effect of fixing, pegging. or 
stabilizing the prices of grain.” 

The suit contests a Board of 
Trade regulation which ordered that 
trading in futures contracts which 
were outstanding on May 11 should 
be for the purpose of liquidation only 
at ceiling prices then in effect. 

On May 13, ceiling prices of the 
grains were increased from 5c to 25c 
bu with the result, Cargill, Inc., al- 
leged, that it suffered damages “not 
presently ascertainable, but estimat- 
ed to be in excess of $1,000,000.” 

“The resolution has been enforced 
by the Board of Trade notwithstand- 
ing the demand of plaintiff that the 
defendants desist from the wrongful 
conduct complained of, with the re- 
sult the prices at which grain fu- 
tures contracts may be acquired on 
the Board of Trade have been wrong- 
fully fixed and determined,” the peti- 
tion stated, “and unless the defend- 
ants are enjoined herein the wrong- 
ful conduct will continue to the detri- 
ment and irreparable injury of the 
plaintiff.” 

Cargill, Inc., alleged that it will be 
forced to pay the new ceiling prices 
for grain to fulfill commitments al- 
ready entered into at or below the 
old ceiling prices. 

By imposition of the board’s regu- 
lation, the company said, it has been 
deprived of any advance in the 
prices of grains, while those who 
were obligated to make deliveries on 
futures contracts were benefited 
thereby. 

The company said that its com- 
mitments involving 6,000,000 bus of 
grain were valueless because the 
sellers or short interests in the 
transactions who were obligated “will 
not deliver according to terms of 
the contracts.” 

On May 11, the date under which 
trading in futures contracts was or- 
dered stopped, except for liquidation 
purposes, the ceiling prices were 
$1.83% bu for wheat, $1.21% for 
corn, 83c for oats, $1.48% for rye, 
and $1.26% for barley. 

On the following Monday, May 13, 
these new ceiling prices became effec- 
tive on the Board of Trade here: 


Wheat, $1.98%4; oats, 88c; barley, 
$1.35%; rye, $1.58%, and corn, 
$1.46%. 


Officials of the Board of Trade 
have made no comment concerning 
the Cargill suit on the grounds that 
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the matter was one for their attor- 
neys. : 

The Cargill suit recalls difficulties 
of former years between the grain 
firm and the exchange. In the Sep- 
tember, 1937, corn futures transac- 
tions the board found Cargill inter- 
ests guilty of violating rules and 
regulations of the exchange and ex- 
pulsion. followed. Since that time 
the Cargill firm has held no member- 
ships on the Board of Trade, al- 
though it has been active in the Chi- 
cago market through other grain 
houses. 

The company operates grain eleva- 
tors in all parts of the nation, with 
19 terminal offices and headquarters 
at Minneapolis. 

¥ Y¥ 


OES Official Rules 
Old Ceiling Grain 
Contracts Binding 


Kansas City, Mo.—In reply to a 
telegram protesting termination of 
grain futures contracts at old ceil- 
ings, addressed to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, the J. P. Parks 
Co. of Kansas City has received the 
following message signed by James 
F. Brownlee, deputy director of the 
OES: 

“Government requested and rec- 
ommended that cash and futures con- 
tracts be settled at old ceilings. Com- 
pliance with this request is up to 
individuals concerned. Your contract 
is binding unless both parties agree 


to settle as requested. Hope you 
can find a solution without litiga- 
tion.” 

- The reply of Mr. Brownlee is seen 
by market observers as having an 
important bearing upon the termina- 
tion of grain future contracts by the 
Chicago and Kansas City Boards of 
Trade. 
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Grain Trade to 
Discuss Proposed 
Storage Revision 


Chicago, Ill.—Under the chairman- 
ship of S. W. Wilder of the National 
Country Elevator committee, repre- 
sentatives of the grain trade will 
meet in Chicago May 31 in room 660 
of the Chicago Board of Trade to 
discuss a proposed revision of the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 
Government officials will join the 
trade in an open discussion the fol- 
lowing day. 

The industry discussion will be pri- 
marily to exchange ideas between 
warehouse interests in the different 
sections of the grain producing re- 
gions as to the desirability of increas- 
ing rates. It is believed that the 
southwestern group supports a plan 
to increase rates. 

The uniform storage agreement has 
been amended many times since it 
was first adopted and in addition to 
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proposed rdte increases the new docu- 
ment codifies and reduces the present 
overextended agreement to more 
readily usable form. 

The problem of switching from the 
old agreement to a new form has 
posed a problem in‘ the trade, but 
this difficulty has been solved, it is 
believed. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has ruled that 
if grain elevator operators, signatory 
to the old agreement, sign the new 
agreement within 10 days of receipt 
of the new document, notice of can- 
cellation of the old agreement will 
be effective as of the renewal require- 
ment of the old contract. This dis- 
poses of the problem of adopting the 
new agreement after the renewal 
time requirement of the old document 
has expired. 
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MRS. BURNY, FOUNDER OF 
CHICAGO BAKERY, DIES 


Chicago, Ill. — Mrs. Irma Burny, 
mother of the owners of Burny Bros., 
Inc., Chicago, died May 20 at Mercy 
Hospital here. 

Mrs. Burny founded the bakeries in 
1910 at 841 South Racine Avenue, 
then called the Original French Bak- 
ery. The company was changed to 
Burny Bros., Inc., when it was incor- 
porated and when her three sons, 
Camille J., George and Jule, entered 
the business. 

Services for Mrs. Burny were held 
May 23 at the St. Vincent Ferrer 
Church, River Forest. Burial was at 
Roanoke, IIl. 











25% Wheat Set-Aside and Mill 


Grind Restrictions Announced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The first of 
the series of orders which will im- 
plement the recent United States 
Department of Agriculture state- 
ment regarding new crop wheat has 
been issued in the form of amend- 
ment 8 to WFO 144, effective May 
24, 1946. ‘The order will require that 
one half of all wheat delivered to 
country elevators, subterminals, ter- 
minals or mill elevators by producers 
shall be sold to such receivers within 
15 days and that, in turn, such re- 
ceivers are required to set aside, re- 
serve and hold one half of such sales 
for the account of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

‘All wheat regardless of crop year 
is subject to set-aside provisions of 
amendment 8 to WFO 144. However, 
a very important aspect of this or- 
der is that 1946 crop wheat is not 
subject to supply, preference or in- 
ventory restrictions yet it is subject 
to excess wheat provisions. 

In short, when a farmer delivers 
1946 crop wheat to a country eleva- 
tor he must sell half of the amount 
he delivers. Of this amount sold, 
the warehouseman must sell or hold 
in reserve for the CCC one half. On 
the following Monday if the ware- 
houseman has not sold the balance of 
the wheat sold to him by the farmer, 
such remaining balance, not including 
storage stock for the farmer’s ac- 
count, must be offered to CCC as 
excess wheat. 

Presumably mills will be alert to 
this condition and be prepared to 
purchase the one half quantity of 


wheat that the farmer sells at the 
time of delivery, but if the mill or 
the country elevator is not aware of 
this provision the wheat would be 
lost to the government on the follow- 
ing Monday. 

Another aspect of this excess wheat 
from the 1946 crop is that in many 
instances merchandisers will prefer 
to make sales to the CCC at the sea- 
board as they obtain an additional 
mark-up on such sales. Further, 
wheat. delivered to a merchandiser 
in an export position, if the rail tie- 
up continues, will probably move to 
CCC through inability to deliver to 
a mill by rail. 

Wheat received at country eleva- 
tors under the bonus payment pro- 
gram is not included in the set-aside 
provisions of this amendment. 

At the same time the USDA an- 
nounced that where country eleva- 
tors are blocked and cannot receive 
bonus wheat, farmers who have con- 
tracted to sell under the bonus pro- 
gram will be permitted to defer de- 
livery until such time as the eleva- 
tors are cleared. The USDA empha- 
sized that this does not constitute 
an extension of the bonus program 
and that only where farmers have 
contracted to deliver wheat under 
the program prior to May 25 and 
where blocked elevator conditions 
can be proved will the deferred de- 
livery time be permitted. 

Concerning inventory, preference 
and priority certificate provisions of 
WFO 144, the USDA stated that 
these restrictions will not apply to 
1946 crop wheat, but restrictive pro- 
visions regarding use of wheat by 
feed manufacturers are continued and 
probably will be tightened as pas- 


ture land and small grains become 
available from new crops. 

Millers’ rate of domestic flour 
grind during May and June, 1946, is 
limited to 75% of the .amount of 
flour ' distributed for domestic use 
during the corresponding month of 
last year. Starting with July, mill- 
ers’ flour production for domestic 
purposes is increased to 85% of the 
monthly average quantity produced 
in 1945. 

No mention is made of the per- 
mitted rate of production for food 
processors, but USDA officials are 
querying industry over a changed 
level for these processors and prob- 
ably will announce a ruling shortly. 

Following is the text of the amend- 
ment: 

TITLE 7—AGRICULTURE 
CHAPTER XI—PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATIO* 
(WAR FOOD ORDER NO. 144, AMDT. 8) 
PART 1468—GRAIN 
WHEAT AND FLOUR 


War Food Order No. 144 (11 F.R 
3243, 3592, 4289, 4523,. 445) is f 
amended as follows: 

1. By deleting paragraph (g) and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the followin ie 

ne 


2501, 
rther 


(=) 1946 crop wheat exemptions. 
provisions of this order with refere!:e to 
supply certificates, preference orders. and 
inventory restrictions shall not apr'y to 


wheat of the 1946 crop. 

2. By deleting paragraph (bb) an’ sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the followi's: 

(bb) Use of wheat by millers. 

(1) Except for export purposes cr for 
delivery to the Commodity Credit CorP. 
no miller shall, during May, 1946, process 
wheat into flour in excess of the quantity 
of wheat necessary to produce 75% of the 
quantity of flour distributed by such miller 
for domestic use or consumption during 
the month of May, 1945. 

(2) Except for export purposes or for 
delivery to Commodity Credit Corp.. 2° 
miller shall during the month of June, 
1946, process wheat into flour in ¢xcess 
of the quantity of wheat necessary to 
produce 75% of the monthly average quan- 
tity of flour distributed by such miller 
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for domestic use or consumption during 


5. 
=) Except for export purposes or for 
delivery to Commodity Credit Corp., no 
miller shall during any calendar month 
beginning July, 1946, process wheat into 
flour in excess of the quantity of wheat 
necessary to produce 85% of the monthly 
average quantity of flour distributed by 
such miller for domestic use or consump- 
tion during 1945. 

3. By adding, immediately after para- 
graph (dd), the following new paragraph: 

(ec) Set-aside requirements. 

qa The requirements of this paragraph 
(ee) shall apply only to wheat grading 
No. 3 or better or grading No. 4 or No. 6 
on test weight, produced in the following 
states: California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 


Indiena, Maryland, Michi- 


Iowa, Kansas, 


gan, Minnesote, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
prasia, Nevada, New Mexico, New York,» 
Nortii Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 


Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. No producer shall 
deliver such wheat to a country elevator, 
or by truck, wagon, or water to a sub- 
terminal elevator, terminal elevator or mill 
elevaior unless, within 15 days from the 
time of delivery, not less than one half of 
all such wheat shall be sold to such coun- 
try elevator, subterminal elevator, terminal 
eleva‘or, mill elevator, or to a merchandis- 
er, miller or other processor, Provided, 
however, that this provision shall not apply 
to wheat delivered for the account of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

(2) No merchandiser, miller or other 
processor, and no owner or operator of a 
country elevator, subterminal elevator, ter- 
minal elevator or mill elevator shall pur- 
chase or accept delivery of wheat unless 
he shall: 

(i) Set aside, reserve and hold for de- 
livery to the Commodity Credit Corp. not 
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Flour Production Cut to 50% 
as Meager Wheat Stocks Shrink 


less than one half of all wheat purchased 
by him from producers. 

(ii) Deliver to Commodity Credit Corp., 
in the form of either wheat or flour, all 
wheat set aside, reserved and held under 
paragraph (ee) (2) (i) hereof. Such deliv- 
ery shall be made as directed by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

This amendment. shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., May 24, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken, prior to 
said date, under War Food Order No. 144, 
as amended, all provisions of said order 
shall be deemed to remain in full force 
for the purpose of sustaining any proper 
suit, action or other proceeding with re- 
spect to any such violation, right, liability 
or appeal. 

(E. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179: E. O. 9577, 
10 F. R. 8087.) 

Issued this 22nd day of May, 1946. 

(Signed) CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PREDICTS “PLENTY OF BREAD” 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Predictions 
that there will be sufficient flour for 
“plenty of bread” as soon as the new 
wheat crop becomes available were 
made here~May 23 by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., to a special 40-member flour 
emergency committee of the com- 
pany. The committee was called to- 
gether to develop plans for reopening 
all Pillsbury flour mills when the new 
crop wheat becomes available. 











Survey Shows Bread Production 
25% Below That of Last Year 


By L. L. CAVANAUGH 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


According to preliminary reports 
reaching this publication from its 
correspondents in principal cities, 
bread production, both wholesale and 
retail, throughout the country had 
dropped 25% below that of a year 
earlier by the week ended May 25. 
A fuller report will appear in a later 
issue. 

Lest this percentage figure seem 
too conservative in light of trade re- 
ports of heavily decreased production 
schedules, it will be recalled that 
bread production so far this year, 
until the flour shortage began to be 
experienced, was generally thought 
to be 10% above that of 1945. 

Reports from wholesale bakeries 
indicate a fairly even pattern of 25% 
reduction under schedules of last 
spring, but retail bread output 
showed considerable variation, rang- 
ing often from 10% to 25% in the 
same city, apparently reflecting dif- 
ferent consumer trading habits for 
different shopping centers. A few 
retailers, however, said they had not 
so far reduced their output of bread. 
One wholesale baker reported that 
his reduced bread production was 
meeting a greatly increased consum- 
er demand, according to grocery out- 
lets, and that his present output, 
which he calculated at 75% of that 


produced a year ago, was sufficient 
only to take care of 40% to 50% of 
the demand. 

Methods of achieving the produc- 
tion decrease were various and pre- 
sented no definite national pattern of 
procedure. Elimination of bread va- 
rieties other than white was the rule. 
Few bakers reported that they had 
laid off help, some reported that over- 
time had been eliminated, but most 
wholesalers reported that their total 
number of weekly hours of operation 
had been reduced. Retailers gener- 
ally said they had closed down one 
to two days a week, and many pre- 
dicted a two-week enforced vacation 
during the summer if flour supplies 
fail to materialize by the middle of 
June or the first of July. 

The policy of retailers and of gro- 
cers in allotting their bread to cus- 
tomers also varied widely. Many 
grocers and retailers had adopted no 
policy other than that of “first come 
—first served,” with the result that 
bread shelves and racks were empty 
by noon or early in the afternoon 
of each day, but about 50% of the 
grocers and retail bakers interviewed 
said they had no definite policy but 
they did, however, manage to hold 
bread back for their regular cus- 
tomers. Grocers and retailers gen- 
erally limited their allotments to one 
or two loaves to a customer. 

The wholesalers’ method of allot- 
ting their reduced production likewise 





Rye Flour Ceilings Expected Soon 


Washington, D. C.—Rye flour ceilings are now a virtual certainty with- 
in the next six weeks, trade representatives indicated early this week. It 
is improbable, however, that the Office of Price Administration will get sched- 
ules worked out until late June, despite the fact that grain rye ceilings be- 


come effective June 1. 


The demand for rye flour ceilings stems largely from bakers, who are 
operating under rye bread ceilings. In some instances they are caught in the 
binch between high-cost rye flour and the government-regulated price on 


their product. 


Officials reportedly indicated to the trade that any rye flour ceiling will 
be set at a high enough level to eliminate the necessity of a subsidy. It is 
also said that the ceiling will not cut across contracts, and that flour ground 
from rye purchased at uncontrolled price levels will not come under the new 
ceiling, which will apply only to that ground from ceiling rye bought. after 


dune }, 


A steady decline in flour produc- 
tion was reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller as the nation’s mills ex- 
haust their meager supplies of mill- 
ing wheat. The largest reduction 
in output was reported from the 
Buffalo, N. Y., mills, which produced 
only 46% of capacity last week as 
compared with 86% for the previous 
seven-day period. 

Mills in the Northwest declined 
from 54 to 49% and Southwest mills 
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dropped to 44% from 69% for the 
week previous. Mills in the Pacific 
Northwest were beginning to run 
out of the allotment of CCC wheat 
and lost 6%, dropping to 94% from 
100% of capacity for the week be- 
fore. 

The average flour production over 
the nation was 50% of capacity, as 
compared to 68% for the previous 
week and 94% for the same week 
one year ago. 





showed no clear pattern. About half 
reported allotments on. a _ historical 
basis, with instructions to route sales- 
men to watch their distribution care- 
fully in view of demand as expressed 
at the individual retail outlet. The 
other half based their distribution 
on more recent factors, such as an 
over-all pro rata reduction to each 
outlet, compared with what that out- 
let had been handling before produc- 
tion cuts-began to be felt. In gen- 
eral, allowances were based on 75% 
of what the outlet handled pre- 
viously. 

Grocers report the appearance of 
“bread prowlers’” who, the grocers 
believe, are panicky housewives who 
have some method of hoarding bread, 
such as cold storage lockers. One 
retail baker reported that he planned 
to freeze rolls and bread for sale 
during the summer if flour supplies 
drop below feasible operating levels. 

Consumer reaction was also vari- 
ous, although most retail bakers and 
grocers report that the public is 
aware of the reasons for the bread 
shortage, and that, while complain- 
ing is heard, the grousing is “good 
natured.” 

Correspondents reported that bak- 
ers and grocers were more interested 
in discussing their opinions as to 
flour prospects and government han- 
dling of the famine situation than 
they were in answering questions re- 
lating to themselves. 
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Bonus Wheat Rolls 
to Duluth in 
Heavy Volume 


Duluth, Minn. —  - Bonus wheat 
poured into this terminal on a much 
heavier scale the past week com- 
pared with the preceding one, in an 
effort to rush forward as much of 
the grain as possible before the rail- 
road strike. The railroad tie up 
caused a sharp drop in receipts and 
threw the government plan to rush 
grain for export off balance tem- 
porarily. 

It was estimated that over a 1,000 
cars of grain accumulated in rail- 
road yards, unable to get to elevators 
because of lack of motive power and 
switching crews. Country reports al- 
so stated that many elevators are 
plugged and awaiting cars for load- 
ing out to terminals. 

Boat shipping operations more than 
kept pace with the in-movement. 
More boats were put in service to 
carry grain east into export posi- 
tion. Elevators worked steadily to 
handle freighters reporting for car- 
goes and the result was rather grati- 





fying. Reports show 6,564,000 bus 
taken out, against 253,000 bus shipped 
by rail. 

Some elevators are far behind in 
making reports on account of the 
rush with an estimated further 1,000,- 
000 bus shipped which will show up 
and be deducted from stocks this 
week, 


¥ Y¥ 


Bonus Wheat Backs Up 

Fargo, N. D.—Simultaneous with 
the end of the railway strike May 25, 
the Soo Line moved to clear its ter- 
minals and way points of huge stores 
of bonus wheat. 

B. G. Cross of Enderlin, superin- 
tendent of the Dakota division, said 
added equipment was thrown into the 
race to relieve congested elevators 
of their overflow grain. 

He said there were 182 cars of 
loaded grain on tracks between Drake 
and Sanish, including 40 at Parshall, 
alone. Between Max and Bismarck 
were 71 cars; on the Flaxton-White- 
tail, Mont., line 56 cars; at Drake 
85 cars for shipment to Duluth; at 
Enderlin 70 cars and at Glenwood 
99 cars. This was in addition to oth- 
er classes of freight, Mr. Cross ex- 
plained. 

¥ ¥ 
Bonus Total 43,397,620 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—A total of 43,- 
397,620 bus of wheat had been de- 
livered to elevators through May 16 
for the account of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. under the certificate 
plan with its 30c bu bonus offer, the 
Department of Agriculture reported 
on May 21. This compares with 23,- 
447,986 bus delivered through May 9. 

Deliveries by states as of May 16 
under the wheat plan included: 





bus 
ew. TORE eccicie vivant 32,974 
Pennsylwania ........... 4,058 
DEE ah 6 Vebe dees ems 232,432 
NR ree ee 295,801 
POM Oh ks TEs Feed eee 2,786 
PP i ee eee 696,790 
i SER ee 1,073,552 
SN ny ae oe 54,609 
i RE een 2,668,205 
SN Ral g. 205's 6 aie oS OW Ac ab 872,091 
Soeths DGMOLA os i's ove 3,966,867 
A ee eee eens, 927 
pg a Pee ee 306 
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Wert - Vitginia,..ciiesirc.ss 1,495 
North Carolina ......... 7,406 
SEER due, S erdnd- oe, 6-8 40 8 49 
ED “Sigrs6 7. Fo 00 5-5 bt 3,447 
oo Geen rene 1,106,532 
| re eae Poet 441,978 
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Idaho 1,094,091 
Kansas 6,689,915 
Montana +» 5,413,434 
North Dakota . 14,773,833 
Oregon 477,354 
) * GER ASRAre © eee re ee 23,552 
Washington ee Tere See 2,285,811 
Like Mee tee Pee a 193,181 


The corn purchase plan in which 
the government through the CCC of- 
fered a bonus of 30c bu plus the ceil- 
ing price for good quality corn was 
discontinued after May 11. Pur- 
chases of corn under the plan totaled 
33,496,122 bus. 
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DESPERATE PLEAS FOR FLOUR — 


MOUNT; RAIL STRIKE SLOWS 


Mills Not Already Closed for Wheat Lack Shut Down on 
Rail Walkout—Dark Wheat Outlook Precludes 
Additional Bookings 


Flour sales remain almost at a 
standstill as millers grope for the 
answers to the wheat situation. Their 
troubles were further intensified by 
the railroad strike, and most of the 
plants that had not already closed 
for lack of wheat had to be shut 

down for lack of shipping 
facilities for the finished 
product. Pressure from 
buyers to secure flour 
mounts as various com- 
munities begin to run low 
on stocks and a more des- 
perate tone is evident in 
the pleas for flour. Some communi- 
ties are reported to be out of flour 
and bread and instances have been 
reported from coal and steel produc- 
ing areas where workers threatened 
a production stoppage unless they 
were able to get bread or flour. 
State institutions in some instances 
have run out of flour and have had 
to get special wheat allocations from 
the CCC to obtain it. 


Mills Helpless 

Mills are helpless to take care of 
these distress conditions, since they 
are limited on production by wheat 
shortages and curtailment of domes- 
tic output to 75% of similar opera- 
tions a year ago. It is evident that 
shortages will grow more severe as 
the month progresses and by early 
June bread will. be a scarce item 
throughout most of the land. An- 
nouncement of the new subsidy rate 
did nothing to step up business, al- 
though it did help to relieve to some 
extent the pinch on mills on the 
occasional lots of flour that are be- 
ing booked. Lack of assurance that 
the subsidy will be continued after 
June 30, or modified in some way, 
still leaves the price problem unset- 
tled after that date. 


Southwestern Sales 3% 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week averaged only 3% of capacity, 


the same as in the preceding week, 
and compared with 24% a year ago. 
The sales, of course, represent mostly 
the fulfillment of previously made 
agreements for flour on a shipping di- 
rection basis, which are entered as 
sales only as shipments are made. 
In addition, occasional small lots 
were confirmed to the Production and 
Marketing Administration for whieh 
bonus wheat had been taken in at 
the flour mill from producers. No 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat in 
other positions has been released in 
the Southwest and there is no pros- 
pect of it until new wheat begins to 
move in volume. Normally there 
would be a heavy volume of forward 
flour bookings now, but the wheat 
and subsidy uncertainty render it im- 
possible for millers to make any defi- 
nite promises for the future. Most 
mills have completed their 75% do- 
mestic grind and either are shut down 
or running in a limited way on gov- 
ernment flour. About a third of the 
southwestern mills have stretched out 
wheat supplies by a low level of op- 
eration and will continue milling for 
another week or so. Last week’s run 
at Kansas City was only 38% of ca- 
pacity, the lowest on record, against 
57% the previous week and 82% a 
year ago. 


Sell Government : Flour 


Spring wheat mills booked about 
32% of capacity last week, a good 
portion of which represented govern- 
ment business. Domestic. business 
remained very light, with mills un- 
able to care for the insistent de- 
mand from all classes of buyers. 
Mills not already shut down for lack 
of wheat closed when the railroad 
strike was called. After the settle- 
ment of the strike, mills having 
wheat on hand started up again. 
Export business is at a standstill, as 
mills have nothing to offer. 

Buffalo: mills are out of the mar- 
ket due to the wheat situation and 





Devas Shortage, Rail Strike Slow 
Granular Deliveries; Plants Close 


Durum mills, like all others, were 
forced into idleness by the railroad 
strike, making the supply situation 
just that much tighter. As it was, 
the mills were not able to furnish 
their customers with all the durum 
flour and granulars they wanted be- 
cause of the scarcity of wheat. They 
were behind on deliveries, not in 
position to accept new bookings, and 
the strike brought business to a 
standstill. 

Considerable durum was allocated 
to the mills last week by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., but red tape in 
clearing shipments slowed deliveries. 
The outlook is for continued scarcity 
of durum for the remainder of the 
crop year. Evidently there was not 
as much durum back on the farms 
as was thought. 

Eastern reports say that shortage 
of durum granulars has caused fur- 
ther closures of macaroni and noodle 
plants. Those still operating are be- 
ing pressed for supplies from new 


buyers, but these were refused as 
manufacturers are unable to keep up 
on orders from established customers. 
Export inquiries also are being re- 
fused, it is said. - 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, May 25, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.94 $1.94 
2 Durum or better...... 1.93 1.93 
3 Durum or better...... 1.92 os 
4-Durum or better...... 1.91 
5 Durum or better...... 1.89% pene 
£- BOR Dares iia es ss 1.84 1.84 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represent 99% of the total capacity in the 
United States, in sacks, with comparisons; 
percentage of capacity based on six-day 
week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
| ORs PS eae *79,454 42 
Previous week ........ 114,893 55 
ja. SE See 225,292 107 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 25, 1946............ 8,945,784 
July 1-May 26, 1945............ 9,557,551 


*Preliminary. 


the railroad strike halted most oper- 
ations late last week. In the eastern 
distributing markets, trade is at a 
standstill. Mills cannot accept new 
business and cuts in bakery produc- 
tion grow more drastic each week as 
full realization of the dark outlook 
during the next month becomes ap- 
parent. No Boston bakeries are re- 
ported closed due to lack of flour, 
but some will not be able to remain 
open much longer on this account 
and also due to the scarcity of sugar. 
Wholesale warehouse stocks of flour 
at Pittsburgh are nearly depleted. 
The public is becoming alarmed over 
the growing shortage and institu- 
tions fear disagreeable reactions from 
inmates. 


Bakers Clamor for Deliveries 


Chicago bakers are clamoring for 
deliveries of flour on old contracts 
and, while mills are doing their best 
to accommodate them bakers are be- 
ing forced to greatly reduce their pro- 
duction and retail stores are confin- 
ing sales to one loaf per customer. 
Cleveland jobbers and bakers are low 
on flour. Many of the large bakers 
are reported offering cash prizes to 
drivers who bring in the most family 
flour each week. Retail grocers are 
co-operating because of a “no flour 
no bread” ultimatum from bakers. 
Family flour is becoming scarce. St. 
Louis mills report trade at a stand- 
still, due to the lack of wheat. 

Atlanta trade sources say a week 
or 10 days will bring a bread crisis 
unless flour is received. All plain 
family flour held by retail grocers 
has gone to bakers and their remain- 
ing stocks are self-rising family 
flour. A number of retail bakers are 
down to a week’s flour supply. Nash- 
ville grocers are limiting bread to 
one loaf per customer and are sell- 
ing out early each day. 

Smaller bakers in the Pacific 
Northwest are running low on flour 
and are unable to book more. Larg- 
er bakeries have about a three to 
four weeks’ supply by cutting down 
from 20 to 33% on daily output. 
Mills are delivering on old contracts, 
but are having difficulty because of 
wheat shortage. They are grinding 
Montana wheat for the government 
for export, which keeps them in op- 
eration, but their domestic trade is 
suffering. 

Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 789,618 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,048,915 sacks, compared with 2,- 
838,533 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,861,968 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,131,985 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 2,754,871. 
Production in the Northwest de- 
creased 50,000 sacks over last week; 
364,000 in the Southwest; 236,000 in 
Buffalo; 118,000 sacks in central and 
southeastern states, and the north 
Pacific Coast decreased 21,000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAKFAST TRAY INTRODUCED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc., here, has entered the field of 1 oz, 
ready-to-eat cereal assortments. ‘The 
new combination carton, which con- 
tains four packages of Wheaties, two 
of Kix, and four of Cheerios, is now 
on the market in every state east of 
the Rockies except Colorado. The 
new assortment is known as the Bet- 
ty Crocker Better Breakfast Tray. 











FEEDS STILL TIGHT 
AT NEW PRICE LEVEL 


~< 
Formula Mills Eagerly Search for All 
Types of Ingredients—Index 
Up Sharply 


Feedstuffs ingredients remain in 
the same tight position and demand 
shows no indication of relaxation ‘le. 
spite the higher price levels brought 
about by the increase in price ccil- 
ings announced recently. All fred 
ingredients are urgently sought by all 
branches of ihe 
feed trade and re 
obtainable in mod- 
erate amou nts 
principally through 
- barter dealings, 
Indications point to a downward ad- 
justment of livestock and poultry 
numbers, due to less favorable feed- 
ing ratios as a result of higher cost 
for manufactured feeds, according to 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Some trade interests 
anticipate a decided change in the 
feed demand situation within the 
next few months that will be reflect- 
ed in supply conditions, even though 
volume of offerings does not change 
materially from current levels. In- 
creases in ceiling prices advanced the 
index number of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices to 204.3, compared with 1646 
for the corresponding week a year 
ago. The feed grain index moved 
up to 210.1, compared with 166.1 for 
the same week last-year. 


Millfeed in Urgent Demand 


At Kansas City millfeed bid- 
ding was just as urgent at the 
new advanced price as at the pre- 
vious OPA maximum. Users showed 
no hesitancy in bidding for supplies 
for monthly shipment over the en- 
tire crop year. Local production of 
millfeeds was again decreased by 
reduced flour mill operations. Out- 
look for millfeed production is dis- 
appointing, even for the new crop, 
in view of existing and proposed reg- 
ulations governing use and distribu- 
tion of wheat. Carlot and mixed 
car shipments of bran and mixed 
wheat feeds totaled 2,175 tons for 
the week compared with 2,700 tons 
a week ago. During the correspond- 
ing week a year ago shipments of 
bran and other millfeeds amounted 
to slightly over 5,000 tons. 

At Minneapolis demand for feed- 
stuffs remains as urgent at higher 
levels as heretofore and all feeds sell 
readily at the new ceiling prices. 
Mill door demand for wheat feeds 
remains quite active at the $10 ad- 
vance, while feed manufacturers are 
willing to take carlots for any ship- 
ment throughout the calendar year 
at present ceilings. 

Millfeed production in ‘the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Bu‘Talo 
amounted to 20,950 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, °1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the mil!feed 
yield per hundredweight of fiour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 31,131 toms 
in the week previous and 62,002 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,169,- 
607 tons as compared with 2,629,122 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 5 
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Wheat Markets at Standstill: 
No Grain for Mills 


Stringent New Controls for 1946-47 Inaugurated—Bonus 
Marketings Get Extension If Pledged Before May 25 


Cash wheat markets are at a com- 
plete standstill in so far as new trad- 
ing is concerned. All of the grain 
arriving is for the account of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. having been 
pilled prior to the expiration of the 
bonus program on May 25. This 
movement will 
continue for a 
while, because at 
the last moment 
the government 
announced that 
farmers who pledged their wheat for 
the bonus program prior to the clos- 
ing date but who could not deliver it 
because of blocked elevators would be 
permitted to benefit by the bonus 
up to the end of June by marketing 
their wheat as soon as facilities 
would allow. While figures on the 
amount of grain obtained by the 
bonus inducement are not yet avail- 
able, it appears that on the basis 
of 43,397,000 bus having been ac- 
quired through May 16, the total will 
fall short of the 100,000,000 to 115,- 
000,000-bu goal. At any rate, the 
amount that has moved likely has 
cleaned out farmers’ bins to the: point 
where little old crop wheat will be 
left. 


Wheat Controls Inaugurated 


Effective May 24, the government 
inaugurated its 1946-47 wheat con- 
trols, by ordering farmers to sell one 
half of their marketings to the coun- 
try elevators, which in turn must set 
aside one half of this quantity for 
sale to the government. All wheat, 
regardless of crop year, is subject 
to the set-aside provisions. The or- 
der continued the 75% domestic dis- 
tribution of flour through May and 
June and raised it to 85% beginning 
in July. 

The CCC continues to stall in mak- 
ing wheat available to mills. It has 
agreed to let interior mills grind 
whatever wheat they took in under 
the bonus-certificate plan into flour 
for sale to the PMA for export, but 
this quantity of grain is only a drop 
in the bucket. The agency also has 
announced that it will replace wheat 
used by mills for making export flour 
upon proof that the flour has been 
sold to the PMA. Mills, however, do 
not have wheat to spare for such 
exchanges. Domestic users of flour 
are desperately pleading for flour, 
with bakery shutdowns and bare gro- 
cers’ shelves forecast through the 
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FREEZE DAMAGE TO KANSAS 
WHEAT UNKNOWN 

Hutchinson, Kansas.—Exact extent 
of the damage by freezing early in 
May will not be known until harvest 
time, Hutchinson grain men believe. 
They ave bean getting reports from 
line elevator operators which indicate 
the loss may be considerable in the 
western part of the state where tem- 
peratures of 27 and 28 were reported. 
Wheat throughout this and the west- 
ern part of the state is now headed. 
A good rain would help greatly to 
fill the berries. Unless the cool damp 
Weather, which has prevailed much 
of the time for the past fortnight, 
continues, harvest should become gen- 
eral by mid-June. Some thin fields 
are being plowed and planted to milo. 
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nation within two weeks unless flour 
deliveries are received. The rail 
strike complicated the situation fur- 
ther. 

Fort Worth reports the new Texas 
wheat movement well under way, 
with elevator stocks showing an in- 
crease of 574,000 bus in the past 
week, not including 220 cars received 
May 27. It is reported that by far 
the greatest part of the new wheat 
is being placed in storage, with farm- 
ers selling very little. Fort Worth 
stocks on May 27 totaled 1,006,000 
bus. 

New crop prospects are much 
brighter as the result of recent lib- 
eral rains. Early winter wheat har- 
vest returns are running well above 
expectations and the new crop is 
moving to market considerably earli- 
er than normal. 

Marketings of spring wheat were 
wholly through the CCC on the bonus 
program and millers received none 
of this, except for a few more alloca- 
tions of durum. Receipts at Minne- 
apolis last week totaled 2,322 cars, 
while Duluth reported 4,750 cars as 
the bonus grain rolled to port for 
lake loading. Quotations on the 
spring cash wheat markets are pure- 
ly nominal at the ceilings. 

The wheat crop of the Pacific 
Northwest will undoubtedly show 
some curtailment as a result of an 
extremely dry May. Heavy local- 
ized showers at the end of the week 
gave promise of some relief in cer- 
tain areas, but further drenching 
rains are needed. If they come with- 
in the next week the Pacific North- 
west will harvest a bumper crop. 
But much will depend upon the 
weather the next 10 days. Govern- 
ment purchases under the bonus plan 
have continued heavy, and by the end 
of the program it was anticipated 
that the government would own 
about all of the wheat, except some 
amounts that are finding their way 
into black market channels. The 
private trade is doing nothing. They 
cannot get supplies’ and the uncer- 
tainty as to the posititon of the gov- 
ernment on new crop has stopped 
possibilities of trading there. Feed 
manufacturers have not received any 
relief and the largest co-operative 
in the state closed last week. No 
grain of any kind is available to 
make formula feeds. 


Vancouver Grain 
Exports Reach 
56,250,000 Bus 


Vancouver, B. C.—Export shipments 
of grain from this port have now 
topped the 56,250,000-bu mark and 
present indications are that June will 
see the winding up of the season’s 
movement with another 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 bus being cleared. 

Limited railway receipts of grain 
from prairie elevators have held up 
export shipments from local elevators 
during the past few weeks. In some 
cases ships have laid at anchor for 
more than a week awaiting grain. 
Now the delay has been aggravated 
by the coast lumber strike, which has 
shut off the supply of lumber required 








“to line the holds of ships taking bulk 


wheat cargoes to Europe. 
Elevator stocks here have shrunk 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Previous May 26, May 27, May 29, 
May 25,1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
POURS. oo 8 Vid 6 6 Wha e ob ope Ae *486,556 536,437 925,210 667,921 627,856 
oi I ee ee ery oe alate 639,725 1,004,082 1,340,581 1,101,947 1,030,016 
EEE. bs ca Paks bade Ss VA ee 278,851 514,950 569,409 471,213 369,058 
Central and Southeast ........ *304,636 422,664 626,918 508,950 476,139 
North Pacific Coast ..........: *339,147 360,400 399,850 381,954 251,802 
= WSs Eb ales Gen hs tae e ae 2,048,915 2,838,533 3,861,968 3,131,985 2,754,871 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
w——Percentage of capacity operated, July 1 to——,, 
May 25, Previous May 26, May 27, May 29, May 25, May 26, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 49 54 94 66 59 39,329,139 38,312,119 
Southwest ...... 44 69 97 79 73 60,001,753 57,358,680 
EURMIO. 6 bk 006s 46 86 95 81 63 23,939,112 22,907,433 
Central and S. E. 45 57 79 64 60 26,024,119 16,560,621 
No. Pacific Coast 94 100 97 93 at 15,950,210 17,531,876 
TORI on cess 50 68 94 76 67 165,244,333 152,670,629 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
“55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
3 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output = tivity Montana and Iowa: 
May 19-25 ...... 894,660 416,823 47 Weekl Fl P 
Previous week .. 894,660 622,515 70 eekly our Pct. ac- 
ROG? O60. fie. 814,380 855,608 105 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 708,804 87 May 19-25 ...... 667,800 *313,541 47 
Five-year’ average ........-eseeeee 69 Previous week .. 667,800 337,032 50 
Ten-year average ........--.+.+00. 65 Year ago ....... 667,800 610,842 91 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 434,429 66 
May 19-25 ...... 364,320 140,593 39 Five-year average ...........+0+. 53 
Previous week .. 364,320 209,220 57 TON-YOOr -AVOTESO . sci. ccc eects 47 
TORr MEO >» oe se<.0% 352,800 289,349 82 Py a 
Two years ago... 352,800 221,375 63 Preliminary. 
WIVG-YOOr BVOFETS occ nciccsevsecces 62 Minneapolis 
Ten-ye ES eee ae 63 
Sah se oe Wichit Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
2% o capacity output __ tivity 
May 19-26 ...... 213,800 12,000 11 =May 19-25 ...... 321,360 173,015 53 
a alam A llr 4 99 Previous week .. 321,360 199,405 62 
Two years ago.. 111,132 78,367 71 Fear ABO .6i.6i. 321,360 314,368 98 
Five-year average .........-cese0. 64 Two years ago .. 319,284 233,492 73 
TOR=FORE BVBPRBS: 6 oc cs css ences 63 PIVG+FOGE GVGTARO 650 cece cece 62 
Salina TPOM-YOAr AVOTASS... oes ce esos 55 
May 19-25 ...... 84,600 70,309 83 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week .. 84,600 71,041 84 Mills in Illi I 
Year ago ....... 109,956 98,598 90 s in nois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago.. 109,956 93,401 85 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average ........seeeee0. 81 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Ten-year Average .......ecccecveee 80 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST . capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Pledge Pe EE phn = 
Seattle and Tacoma District eee eee cee vere nei ra 
Wear O80. iii... 795,240 626,918 79 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- Two years ago .. 792,240 508,950 64 
eapacity output __ tivity - aa 
May 19-25 ...... 225,720 *207,677 92 BIVG-YOOF GVOTEBO 2.2. cccccosescss 56 
Previous week .. 225,720 216,888 96 Ten-year average ........-+++++++5 55 
OOP SEO. oo séice 269,100 253,142 94 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago... 269,100 237,954 88 
Five-year average .........eeeeee8 73 BUFFALO 
ey, oe a eee eee rere toe 63 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
*Preliminary. capacity output tivity 
Portland District thay 20285 °c. x. 601,200 278,851 46 
alg paetes ye tt ot ey ee 2 Previous week .. 601,200 514,950 86 
revious wee -. 134,20 128,28 00 569.409 95 
Year ago ....... 143,200 146.708 PR amd nn tig al ra. ae a 
Two years ago.. 143,200 144,000 101 - thistle divkeeiaia nee tapi pagan 1 
Five-year average ..........eceees 87 Five-year average ......++0+-++++ 68 
wo Le | we ae Pe eae 74 Ten-YOAr AVETAGS .... 2. ccc cccccees 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show- production since 
March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 

feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 
-—Southwest——, -——Northwest— -—Buffalo—— -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 


May 19-25 ..... 9,916 1,327,150 6,712 693,394 4,322 449,063 20,950 2,469,607 
Previous week.. 15,563 7,586 7,982 31,131 

Two weeks ago 16,283 8,780 7,003 32,006 

| PERT OREN 32,342 1,404,876 18,766 777,355 10,894 446,891 62,002 2,629,122 
| SAPP 26,689 1,414,958 12,867 670,673 9,016 435,073 48,572 2,520,704 
| SREP peas 24,903 1,284,394 12,580 645,219 7,061 384,327 44,544 2,313,940 
Tee errs 23,224 1,149,061 10,450 577,489 7,033 354,707 40,707 2,081,257 
Five-yr. average 23,415 1,316,088 12,275 672,826 7,665 414,012 43,355 2,402,926 





to the lowest level in two decades, provement Association at a recent 
stocks now being only 2,250,000 bus, meeting of the group held here. Oth- 
including 1,650,000 bus of wheat, or officers named are A. A. Tomey, 
whereas the working capacity of lo- washington, vice president, and R. R. 
cal houses is 19,500,000 bus. Lathrope, Purdue University, execu- 
tive secretary. The 1945 wheat cham- 

HEADS WHEAT ASSOCIATION pionship award was won by Sylvester 

Evansville, Ind. — Leo Hirsch of Hoefling of Vanderburgh County. 
Evansville was elected president of Eight southern Indiana area awards 
the Southwestern Indiana Wheat Im- were also announced. 
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WHEAT CROP PROSPECTS GAIN; 
EARLY YIELDS EXCEED HOPES 


Oklahoma Outturns of 45 to 47 Bus an Acre Reported— 
Rains Benefit Spring Wheat Area—June 10 Official 
Report Expected to Show Increase 


Wheat crop prospects, both win- 
ter and spring, have improved ma- 
terially the past 10 days to two 
weeks under the influence of very 
beneficial rains and favorable tem- 
peratures. Most observers anticipate 
a substantial increase in the official 
June 10 government estimate over 
the May report. 

The county agent of Tillman Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, reported late last week 
that an unprecedented wheat harvest 
was going on there, with yields run- 
ning as high as 45 to 47 bus to the 
acre. Only 10 days previously, this 
same agent predicted the county av- 
erage would not exceed 13 to 15 bus. 
Reports from other areas also are 
far above earlier expectations. 

Cargill, Inc., commenting on wheat 
crop conditions as of May 23 said 
winter wheat continues to make 
mostly good progress in the eastern 
soft winter wheat states because of 
recent good rains, and in the Pacific 
Northwest, where the crop was 
backed by good subsoil reserves. In 
the Southwest, however, some fur- 
ther deterioration is reported in the 
dry areas of western Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

On spring wheat, good progress is 
reported except in western North Da- 
kota and eastern and north cen- 
tral Montana where more moisture is 
urgently needed. Farmers in some 
acreas are awaiting rain before re- 
suming seeding, and earlier fields in 
some cases are thin and spotted. 
Little if any permanent damage is 
expected as a result of the recent 
low temperatures. 

Wheat development in the central, 
western and southern areas of Kan- 
sas was improved by cool weather 
and recent rainfall. Wheat heading 
is nearing completion in most parts 
of the state with heads filling and 
in a-few fields “turning,” in southern 
areas. Drouth conditions in the 
western and southern areas have 
been temporarily relieved, but addi- 
tional moisture is needed to bring 
wheat to maturity. The northwest- 
ern part of the state has generally 
received adequate moisture for cur- 
rent needs with crops growing and 
developing nicely. Hessian fly dam- 
age continues to be serious in a 
number of counties in the eastern 
and southeastern areas. Damage to 
wheat and other crops due to low 
temperatures on May 11, still can- 
not be accurately determined. How- 
ever, preliminary reports indicate 
damage will be rather spotted in the 
western two thirds of the state. 


Cool Weather Beneficial 


Cool weather was beneficial to Ne- 
braska wheat, especially that in 
south central counties, where- dry 
weather has damaged the crop badly. 
General opinion is that wheat 
escaped appreciable damage from the 
freeze, but there is still uncertainty. 
The panhandle and southwestern Ne- 
braska have an ample supply of mois- 
ture. The outlook in part of the 
eastern counties is not nearly as good 
as earlier because of lack of moisture. 
In most of the counties in the central 
third of the state, the outlook is very 


poor and reports indicate that some 
of it is being abandoned. 

In the spring wheat area, there 
is still considerable doubt as to the 
amount of damage incurred to spring 
grains, although indications are that 
drilled grains in South Dakota are 
in much better condition than that 
which had been sown by broadcast- 
ing. Grains just emerging through 
the soil were damaged very little. 
Grains that were from 6 to 10 inches 
in height were badly wilted, with 
the first several rods on the edges 
of the fields matted down and quite 
brown in color. The showery, cool 
weather the past week was bene- 
ficial in reviving plant life where not 
entirely killed out. 

Montana winter wheat and spring 
grains were frosted by the recent 
freeze, but it is believed that with 
suitable weather conditions, these 
crops will make good recovery. 


Indiana Wheat Heading 


Indiana winter wheat now is in 
fair to good condititon, with many 
fields heading. - 

In Iowa, the past week was gen- 
erally favorable for farm work, and 
during the period farmers of the state 
planted approximately 4,600,000 acres 
of corn and 270,000 acres of beans. 
Reports show 76% of the corn and 
22% of the bean acreage planted. 
Normally by May 18 about 60% of 
the corn acreage is planted. Some 
of the very early corn is being re- 
planted because of poor stands or 
freeze damage, but as yet the acre- 
age involved is very small.. It is still 
too early to appraise corn stands, 
but the cool weather is certainly not 
favorable. The soybean acreage al- 
ready planted is largely located in 


central, north central and northwest- 
ern Iowa with only a relatively small 

ercentage of intended acreage plant- 
ed in southern and eastern areas. 


Canadian Crops Favorable 

Crop conditions in Western Canada 
generally are favorable, although gen- 
erous rains would be welcome in 
many areas. However, cool weather, 
coupled with light showers to mod- 
erate rains in many sections, fairly 
well maintained moisture conditions 
for the week. In large sections of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, there is 
still a deficiency of both surface and 
sub-soil moisture, and the need of 
rains in the next week or so cannot 
be overemphasized. Losses from 
frost damage to cereal grains will 
apparently not be as heavy as first 
anticipated. Seeding operations are 
making excellent headway and can 
be considered very near completion. 
Weed growth continues heavy and 
early sown grains are finding it diffi- 
cult to compete. Early sown wheat 
is roughly three inches in height. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC Offers Wheat 
Exchange on Export 
Flour Grinding 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Spring wheat 
mills have received an offer from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to re- 
place wheat used by mills from their 
21-day inventory stocks for export 
flour grinding, but the offer finds 
most plants so low on wheat that 
few of them care to run the risk 
of dissipating grain so vitally need- 
ed to fill urgent domestic requests. 

James A. Cole, CCC director in 
the Northwest, issued the following 
announcement to mills in the Minne- 
apolis region under date of May 24: 

“Subject: Replacement by PMA of 
mill owned bread wheat stocks ground 
for export (not applicable to durum). 

“This office will replace, by sale to 
a mill, that quantity of mill owned 
wheat which is ground into flour and 
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sold to PMA for export at the Gulf, 
subject to the following conditions: 
“1. Submit to this office a certified 
statement, duly signed by an official 
of the mill company, showing the 
quantity of mill owned wheat on 
hand at the mill available for imme- 
diate milling into flour, as of the close 


.of business May 23, 1946. 


“2. None of the above stocks can 
be wheat pledged, sold or repur- 
chased under the Emergency Wheat 
Purchase Program, but must be 
wheat wholly owned by the mill. 

“3. Offer a quantity of flour (not 
less than a carload) to L. J. Morgan, 
Contracting Officer, Grain Branch, 
PMA, Washington 25, D. C., for ex- 
port at Gulf ports. 

“4. Forward a copy of such offer 
to the Minneapolis office indicated 
above. Upon receipt of an advice 
to this office from L. J. Morgan that 
your offer has been accepted, and a 
statement from you that production 
has begun, this office will arrange to 
sell you wheat equivalent to the flour 
so sold. While present flour ceilings 
remain in effect, and to the extent 
that the flour is sold to PMA for ex- 
port, the price of replacement emer- 
gency wheat will be based ag fol- 
lows: terminal ceiling May 11,1946, 
plus allowable merchandising mark- 
ups, plus elevation (if applicable), 
plus 7c bu.” 

JAS. A. COLE, 
Director. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONUS GRAIN HANDLERS 
RESPONSIBLE, CCC SAYS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Country ele- 
vators and merchandisers will be held 
responsible by the CCC for the total 
quantity of wheat or corn purchased 
from producers except for loss due 
to circumstances beyond their con- 
trol, such as fire or wreck, and 
for any shortage not covered by the 
above, the agency will expect them 
to pay the ceiling price, plus 30c bu 
for bonus wheat and corn. 

A notice to this effect was issued 
May 27 by James A. Cole, regional 
director of the CCC here, who stated 
that inquiries in regard to the sub- 
ject had been received. 











WHEAT SCARCITY SEEN, DESPITE LARGE CROP 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 
Written Especially for 

The Northwestern Miller 


Searcity of wheat in terminal mar- 
kets will continue even though the 
1946 crop is large. Wheat prices will 
remain firm against the new ceilings 
and millers and other processors will 
‘have difficulty of accumulating nec- 
essary inventories. 

The two increases in wheat price 
ceilings after, the major portion of 
the 1945 crop was marketed, plus 
the bonus of 30c, gave farmers who 
held wheat 48c more than was re- 
ceived by those who marketed their 
wheat during the first two thirds of 
the season. This will encourage hold- 
ing of wheat on farms, and under the 
new program farmers may store in 
public warehouses half of the wheat 
delivered to local elevators. 

In the period 1933 to 1937, farm- 
ers sold two thirds of their wheat 
crop by Oct. 1 of each year. In 
1942, they marketed only 36% by 
Oct. 1 and in 1943, 40%.. The re- 
cent government programs and the 


‘in the season. 


strong financial position of wheat 
farmers may encourage delayed mar- 
keting in the 1946-47 season even 
though prices are at ceiling limits. 

If farmers store larger than aver- 
age quantities of wheat, supplies 
available for purchase by millers will 
be small relative to requirements, 
since 50% of the wheat sold by pro- 
ducers is to be set aside for govern- 
ment purchase. Depleted inventories 
of wheat and flour will result in in- 
creased mill requirements for wheat 
in the early part of the season. 

Even though domestic consump- 
tion of wheat for food is reduced to 
a rate of 450,000,000 bus annually, 
as requested by the government, it 
will be difficult for mills to build 
up stocks against requirements later 
If by early fall a 
normal balance between available 
market supplies and processors’ re- 
quirements is not re-established, the 
government may be faced again with 
a choice between further increase in 
price and a program to acquire grain 
from farms. 


Feed Grains 


Increases in ceiling prices for feed 
grains and protein supplements will 


hasten the adjustment between live- 
stock numbers and feed supplies. 
Such adjustments will not occur early 
enough to relieve pressures against 
corn supplies for the balance of this 
season. 

The heavy disappearance of corn 
during the first six months of the 
current season and the limited stocks 
of corn on farms on April 1 in rela- 
tion to needs indicate corn prices 
will remain firmly wedged agzinst 
the new ceiling until the new crop 
is available. Some easing for oats 
and barley may occur as new crop 
supplies become available, but the 
demand for these grains in deficit 
feed areas will be sufficient to keep 
prices near current levels. 

Less favorable feeding ratios ‘han 
in recent years and difficulty of ob- 
taining feed is expected to resi:!t in 
sharp decreases in hog and poultry 
numbers. If the 1946 corn crop is 
as large as that of recent seasons, 
a normal balance between feed «rain 
supplies and livestock numbers may 
occur during the 1946-47 feeding sea- 
son. If such a balance occurs, corn 
prices may not continue firmly 
wedged against the ceiling after the 
new crop is harvested. 
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BUSINESS M 


Tackles Big Job 
with No Set of 


Rules as Guide 


EVERAL months after Pearl Har- 

bor, July, 1942, to be exact, 
Richards J. Conly was asked by John 
K. Westberg, then one of the top Of- 
fice of Price Administration execu- 
tives, to come to Washington to head 
up the Bakery Section of the OPA’s 
Food Division. That was during the 
time that the OPA was revamping its 
staff and filling it out with good, 
basically grounded business men to 
draft the necessary wartime regula- 
tions to keep the nation’s economy 
from getting out of hand. 

Mr. Westberg needed a man with 
practical bakery experience for the 
particular job at hand and Mr. Conly, 
through his connection with the Park- 
way Bakeries of Philadelphia, had the 
right qualifications. Up to the time 
of his arrival, the Bakery Section had 
not had a chief and even the Food 
Division of the OPA was not fully or- 
ganized. He tackled a new job with 
no set of rules as a guide, realizing 
that the baking industry was a whale 
of a big thing and a delicate proposi- 
tion to handle because of its highly 
competitive nature. 

Prices of individual bakery prod- 
ucts average rather low, but the vol- 
ume of the products which goes over 
the counter in the course of a year 
constitutes an important part of the 
cost of living. Bakery products were 
one of the first to come under price 
control, because the executive plan- 
ners wanted the American public to 
have all of these basic food products 
it desired and they believed the way 
to do it was to keep prices within 
the reach of everyone. 


Profit Depends on Volume 


The bakery industry wanted this 
also, because it had painstakingly 
built up over the previous two dec- 
ades a very successful business based 
on high quality merchandise at low 
prices and dependent in large meas- 
ure on heavy volume for its profit. 

That was why Ralph Ward, as 
chairman of the War Committee of 
the American Bakers Association, 
was always alert to the possibilities 
of the baking industry coming forth 
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How the Flour, Feed, 


Grain and Baking In- 


dustries co-operated with and in wartime 
officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 
of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 


industries. 


In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 


specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the ninth installment in the series describing the wartime activi- 


ties of business men in government positions. 


Future issues of The North- 


western Miller will carry subsequent installments. 


* * * 


* * + * 





with proposals that would accomplish 
the necessary wartime conservation 
of critical materials and at the same 
time allow the industry to live under 
the restrictive regulations. 

The first important action taken 
by the Bakery Section under Mr. 
Conly was the issuance of MPR 319, 
the regulation controlling the pricing 
of all sweet products of the baking 
industry. Previous to the issuance 
of this regulation, Mr. Conly called 
together a group of industry consult- 
ants in Chicago on Dec. 14, 1942, to 
help the Bakery Section in the writ- 
ing of the order. This regulation was 
issued on Feb. 8, 1943, and alleviated 
the squeeze which was then throttling 
the baking industry because of the 
increased costs of materials during 
the previous six months, some of 
which had not as yet been put under 
price control. 

One of Mr. Conly’s first acts short- 
ly after he arrived in Washington 
was to issue an amendment to the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
allowing bakers to increase their 
ceiling prices for fruit cake and plac- 
ing that product under MPR 319. Fol- 
lowing that, there were many other 
amendments from time to time which 
covered peculiar problems of bakers 
in different parts of the country. 
Later, these amendments were re- 
vised and all of them were incor- 
porated into one complete regulation. 
' Mr. Conly noted in 1943 that some 





form of relief should be given to the 
bread baking part of the industry. 
After studying the situation carefully, 
it was decided in the latter part of 
that year that it would be possible 
to issue SR 14B, a regulation which 
dealt with all fresh bakery products 
with the exception of those controlled 
by MPR 319. Through this regula- 
tion, bakers were able to increase 
price and weight proportionately on 
the products covered by the order. 
This afforded a certain amount of 
relief to the bread bakers. 


About that time, the Bakery~Sec- 
tion also issued MPR 495, controlling 
prices in the biscuit and the cracker 
division of the baking industry, in- 
cluding such products as ice cream 
cones, matzoth, pretzels and all other 
items of the biscuit and cracker bak- 
ing field. These products had been un- 
der a price squeeze because of an in- 
crease in the ceiling price of flour, 
which constituted their principal in- 
gredient. The adjustments under 
MPR 495 afforded some relief to com- 
pensate for the higher flour costs. 

Mr. Conly spent many long hours 
in working out the bakery products 
pricing regulations and launched the 
Bakery Section in such satisfactory 
fashion that the industry found it 
generously willing to alleviate indi- 
vidual and collective hardships with- 
in the limitations of the overall Sta- 
bilization Act. He now is a broker in 
foods, with offices in the Beury Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 
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EN IN GOVERNMENT 


Milling Expert 
Thrives on 


Tough Jobs 


LLAN MOORE, like John kK, 
Westberg, Atherton Bean, Nei] 
Barrett, Max Cohn and several oth- 
ers, was another of the energetic in- 
dustry executives who had a yen 
back in the early days of the war 
to lend a hand to a government 
which was swamped with mounting 
pressure of inflation and improperly 
staffed to do much about it. 

A great many of the early political 

appointees to the ABC agencies, 
which mushroomed after Pearl Har- 
bor, apparently hadn’t had much 
practical business experience. Their 
weak-kneed methods of trying to 
play ball with everyone was resulting 
in too many strikeouts for legiti- 
mate business and too many home- 
runs._for the inflation team. The 
cheering section, which was the pub- 
lic at large, finally tired of the fiasco 
and demanded a house celaning. 
* After the incompetents were re- 
placed by capable executives with 
sound business judgment, legitimate 
business began to get a better break 
from the umpires, and, while it did 
not win many games, it at least got 
more times at bat. 

Mr. Moore joined the government 
in August, 1943, as head of the Flour 
Section of the Food Price Division 
of the OPA, succeeding Atherton 
Bean, who had moved up to Price 
Executive, succeeding John “ West- 
berg. These two gentlemen had 
built up an organization of experi- 
enced grain, feed and milling execu- 
tives who were doing a good job of 
constructing inflation controls 
through a set of regulations built on 
sound business practices. 


Just a Few Trifles 


Mr. Bean greeted Mr. Moore with 
a disarming smile and mentioned that 
there would be little work to do, 
“just get the soft wheat ceiling ap- 
proved and then get a ceiling written 
on all wheat . . . and, Oh, yes, the 


(Continued on espage 26.) 





Allan Moore 
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ACRYLON* is supplied in quart-sized, ready-to-use bottles 
with quick-reading graduations in fluid ounces. Thus, appli- 
cation can be made directly to your milling equipment quickly 
and easily. Dosages for different machines and other units 
are listed on the ACRYLON label. 

ACRYLON is highly toxic to all mill insects and their 
larvae. Requiring only overnight exposure, it is effective 
in preventing rapid reinfestation within machinery and in 
keeping infestation at a safe level betwegn general fumi- 
gation treatments. 

ACRYLON does not affect the baking qualities of flour, 
and leaves no odor, color, residue or caked material in 
the machines. ACRYLON is non-inflammable, and can 
be used with complete safety to the operator when the 
reasonable precautions indicated on the label are 
observed. 

Order ACRYLON foday from your mill supply 


distributor or write us for further information. 
*Trade-mark 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company. 














: INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. © Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo, * 2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Washington « Azusa, Calif. 
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Consult ACRYLON 
label for dosage re- 
quired for the particu- 
lar milling unit which 
you wish to fumigate. 











Before applying, note 
the number of ounces 
of ACRYLON remain- 
ing in the bottle. 
















Unscrew the bottle cap 
and simply pour the 
specified amount of 
ACRYLON into the 
equipment at the points 
indicated in the Dos- 
age Table. 








Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
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the High Protein 
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Country. 
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More Wheat from Other Countries, 


Less from U. S., Predicts PMA Chief 


Chicago, Ill.— Wheat production 
prospects in most countries are bet- 
ter this year than last, according 
to information received by Robert 
H. Shields, administrator of. the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. Addressing the Millers Na- 
tional Federation at its annual meet- 
ing held here recently he said that 
most sections of Europe have been 
reporting satisfactory crop  condi- 
tions, with early prospects for a 
wheat crop above 1945 production 
though still below prewar averages. 

In France, for instance, the wheat 
crop is said to be promising enough 
so that imports next year will be 
substantially reduced from the large 
requirements of the current market- 
ing year. In Spain the 1946 acre- 
age is the largest in 10 years and 
the crop is reported to be doing well. 
Prospects are also favorable in Italy 
and in North Africa, particularly in 
Morocco and Algeria. 

In Australia the government has 
approved a substantial increase in 
the wheat acreage to be harvested 
next December. In Argentina, soil 
conditions are reported as being fa- 
vorable for seeding the crop that 
will be harvested at the close of this 
calendar year. And in Canada, farm- 
ers’ intentions are to plant the larg- 
est wheat acreage since 1940. 

“These world production prospects 
are encouraging,” said Mr. Shields, 
“but they give us no cause at all 
for optimism regarding the world 
wheat supply. For one thing, we’ll 
be going into the new crop year with 
greatly reduced carry-overs. For an- 
other, we can’t expect the war- 
stricken countries to continue for 
another year on the near-starvation 
diets they are experiencing now. And 
finally, ‘the production prospects I 
have mentioned are just prospects, 
and many things can happen to re- 
duce those prospects between now 
and the actual harvest. As you 
know, during the month of April 
the prospects for our own wheat 
crop this year were reduced nearly 
100,000,000 bus. 


Need Will Continue 

“One thing we can be sure of, 
however, and that is that the need 
for large overseas shipments of both 
wheat and flour will continue dur- 
ing the 1946-47 season. Only last 
week the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations re- 
ported that ‘it is clear that a critical 
world food shortage will continue at 
least until crops are harvested in 
1947, even assuming average or some- 
what better than average weather 
for the rest of 1946 and 1947.’ The 
FAO estimated that in the deficit 
countries of Europe and the Far 
East 30,000,000 metric tons of wheat 
must be imported during the 1946- 
47 consumption year to maintain 
even a minimum subsistence, where- 
as the amount available for export 
.from the four chief exporting coun- 
tries is not likely to be more than 
about 20,000,000 metric tons—only 
two thirds of the importing coun- 
tries’ minimum requirements. 

“In this connection we should all 
follow with interest the Special, 
Meeting cn Urgent Food Problems 
that the FAO is convening in Wash- 
ington next Monday, May 20. At this 
meeting the international agencies 
concerned with food, such as the 
Combined Food Board, UNRRA, and 


the Emergency Economic Committee 
for Europe, together with represen- 
tatives from the ministries of agri- 
culture of a dozen principal ex- 
porting and importing countries; will 
consider what must be done to meet 
world food needs in the critical years 
ahead. 


The Domestic Situation 


“Taking into consideration the 
May 10 crop report, it now looks 
as though the total 1946 crop may 
run about an even billion, bushels, 
as compared with last year’s total 
of 1,123,000,000. In getting at prob- 
able total supply for the 1946-47 
year, imports may be ignored, since 
they will probably be negligible. We 
have assumed a carry-over on July 
1 of only 80,000,000 bus, plus any 
shipments actually made after July 
1 in completing the January-June 
export program. This compares 
with a 281,000,000 carry-over a year 
ago. Adding these estimates, we 
have a prospective total supply for 
next year of 1,080,000,000 bus—a re- 
duction of more than 300,000,000 from 
the total supply of 1,406,000,000 for 
the 1945-46 year. 

“It is perfectly obvious that ex- 
ports or domestic use—or both—will 
have to be reduced materially dur- 
ing the year ahead as compared with 
1945-46. We won’t like it, and the 
foreign claimants on-our wheat sup- 
plies won’t like it, but there sim- 
ply is no other answer. Nothing 
at all would be gained by an effort 
to evade the issue now, and much 
would be lost. We want to face 
the facts squarely. Of course, there 
is always the chance that crop pros- 
pects might improve in the next few 
weeks, but we must make our plans 
today on the basis of the most prob- 
able situation. 


450,000,000 for U. S. 

“Turning to the distribution of this 
estimated total supply of 1,080,000,000 
bus—subject, of course, to later re- 
visions.as more facts are known— 
we take up first our essential mini- 
mums for domestic use. We think 
450,000,000 bus for domestic food 
would certainly be about as low as 
we could go. This would compare 
with about 500,000,000 bus used for 
food at home during the year just 
ending, and with 559,000,000 in 1944- 
45. Holding to such a total would, 


of course, call for continuing con- 
trols and self-denials on the domestic 
front. 


Less for Livestock 


“We expect that the recently an- 
nounced adjustment in livestock-feed 
price relationships, together with 
certain direct controls on the use of 
wheat as feed, will result in sharp 
reductions in the use of wheat for 
livestock feed in the year ahead. We 
believe that every effort should be 
made to see that the feeding of wheat 
is cut to approximately 150,000,000 
bus next year—or to about one half 
the amount being fed this year, and 
compared with 289,000,000 in 1944- 
45. Considering present livestock 
numbers, and the fact that most 
wheat is fed on the farms where it 
is produced, we recognize that this 
will be a difficult adjustment. 


Less for Industrial Use 

“Seed allowance is set at 85,000,- 
000 about the same as last year 
and a minimum figure in view of the 
continuing needs for wheat produc- 
tion. We are now estimating only 
2,000,000 bus for industrial uses, as 
compared with 20,000,000 this year 
and 82,000,000 in 1944-45. Finally, 
we are allowing for carry-over on 
July 1, 1947, of about 140,000,000 
bus. This is higher than the~- dras- 
tically low estimate of 80,000,000 
for this July, but far below the 
281,000,000 a year ago or any re- 
cent average. It is as low as we 
think it safe to plan at this time. 


Below Relief Needs 


“We are planning all these severe 
cuts at home, of course, in order 
to do everything we possibly can to 
help meet the continuing world food 
shortages. Even so, we find that the 
total we can estimate for all ex- 
ports, including commercial ship- 
ments, during the year ahead runs 
to only 250,000,000 bus. iI say ‘only’ 
because, even though this will be one 
fourth of our wheat crop, it will be 
below the estimated needs of for- 
eign countries for United States 
wheat. 

“We can hope, of course, that im- 
provements in our present produc- 
tion prospects will make it possible 
for us to export more—and to do 
better with supplies for domestic 
use. There are a number of things 





NEBRASKA BAKING LEADERS—At the recent convention of the Ne- 
braska Bakers Association, newly elected officers grouped around their 


past president for a flash shot. 


Men pictured above are Lawrence Ort- 


man, Ortman Bakeries, Omaha, treasurer; Thomas F. Naughtin, Jr., of 
the T. F. Naughtin & Son Co., Omaha, secretary; Victor Wendelin, Wend- 
elin Baking Co., Lincoln, past president; James Carter, P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co., Omaha, president; Jacob Grasnick, Grand Island (Neb.) Bak- 


ery, executive committee member. 


Not shown are Harry Meyn, Schultz 


Baking Co., executive committee member, and Bruce Henning, Henning 


Bakery, Norfolk, vice president. 
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which we cannot yet know with cer- 
tainty about the situation for next 
year. We are quite sure from re- 
cent reports that rather heavy ship- 
ments abroad will have to be con- 
tinued during July and August. By 
September we shall know a lot more 
about the world situation, including 
information on how world crops are 
coming in. There is also the possi- 
bility, of course, that very adverse 
conditions might even cut our own 
present crop estimates, requiring 
downward adjustments in distribu- 
tion plans. 

“No one likes the present situa- 
tion, with its shortages and uncer- 
tainties, but we feel that it must be 
faced squarely in the light of the 
best information we have now so 
that in general our neighbors across 
the sea will know what they can 
count on, so that livestock and poul- 
try feeders and the feed industry 
will know what lies ahead, and final- 
ly so that the milling and allied in- 
dustries can know about what to ex- 
pect during the coming year.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Included 
in OPA Control 
Exemptions 


Washington, D. C.—Flours other 
than wheat, including rye, were ex- 
empted from price controls May 15 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
but shortly after it was learned that 
the OPA-is planning to place ceil- 
ings on rye flour some time after but 
not- before the effective date of rye 
grain ceilings, June 1. 

Under Amendment 28 to Supple- 
mentary Order 132, effective May 
15, 1946, the OPA exempted the 
following items, described as ‘“incon- 
sequential,” from price control: froz- 
en bakery products, canned brown 
bread, baking powder; flours made 
from barley, buckwheat, cottonseed, 
corn, oats, peanuts, potatoes, rice, rye 
or soybeans, but not including flour 
mixes which contain any other in- 
gredient; almond paste, caraway seed, 
cloves, ginger, nutmeg; food colorings 
not containing sugar, food flavoring 
not containing sugar, food flavoring 
extracts not containing sugar, and en- 
zymatic syrup resulting from the 
enzymatic conversion of cornstarch 
into maltose, dextrose and other 
sugars. 

Previous exemption from price 
control. of rye hardtack and water 
crackers made from flour and water 
baked over faggots has been broad- 
ened to include both domestic and 
imported production. 

Dry pet foods aré exempted from 
further controls as well as moist pet 
foods, canned and frozen, made ‘rom 
gullets, lungs, melts and udders of 
animals slaughtered by the pacing 
house industry. 

Vanilla extract is also included in 
the list of products exempted under 
this order. 

In announcing these exemptions, 
OPA stated that they represent an 
inconsequential part of the cost of 
living. 

——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CUSHMAN INCOME UP 


New York, N. Y.—Net income for 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., for the 16 
weeks ended April 20 was reported at 
$345,125, compared with $221,343 for 
like 1945 period. 
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ARNOLD 


me Ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OIA-cLUTEM FLOUR 
eves COS UAT WLS 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 











Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ee 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





—— 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 











RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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The Planners Slip 


Latest Plan to Obtain 
W heat Starts Off With 
a 70,000,000-Bu Error 


“The ‘planners’ in Washington, who 
_can spring one almost every day, and 
lightly forget the last one even be- 
fore it proves to be the usual fail- 
ure, at last have thought up one 
they think will force the farmer to 
sell his new crop wheat at the gov- 
ernment bid price without having it 
labeled as actual government seiz- 
ure,” says the Thomson & McKinnon 
Co. of Chicago. 

“However, they start out with their 
first error, which probably will be 
only one of many if past experience 
is any guide, by going on “the as- 
sumption that if we raise the hoped 
for billion bushels, every last kernel 
of it will come to market, which, of 
course, is an absurd theory. 

“Knocking off an allowance for 
seed and feeding on farms where 
grown and an estimated increase 
in the farm carry-over at the end of 
the coming season, using figures set 
up by Secretary Anderson, a 25% 
cut for the government from. first 
marketings will only get about 180,- 
000,000 bus at best, or a miscalcula- 
tion of 70,000,000 bus before they can 
work out the details of how to make 
the program operative. 

“With this advance notice, farm- 
ers also will start to do a little fig- 
uring for themselves on how best to 
throw in a monkey-wrench.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


MOLASSES ALLOCATIONS 
FOR FEEDS ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C.—Hope was re- 
vived that the feed industry will be 
able to obtain its 65% base quota of 
blackstrap molasses when it was re- 
vealed in reliable government circles 
that approximately 1,200,000 gals of 
off-shore molasses will be released 
from gulf port receipt within a short 
time and that the Civilian Production 
Administration policy has been eased 
whereby between 10,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 gals will be allocated to the 
feed industry later this year from 
off-shore receipts. 

At the same time CPA officials 
confirmed this statement with the an- 
nouncement that government stocks 
and private imports of blackstrap 
molasses will be available to feed 
manufacturers over and above a feed 
manufacturer’s quota upon certifi- 
cation by the United, States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that a feed man- 
ufacturer requires molasses because 
of a feed shortage in his area. 


Approved permits will be issued by ° 


the USDA feed division to feed man- 
ufacturers. Molasses in excess of 
quota authorizations will be made 
available from government stocks 
through Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Import licenses under M-63 will be 
granted to import molasses where 
RFC is not the. exclusive buyer, but 
import licenses will not be author- 
ized for beverage spirit production, 
CPA stated. : 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEWARK PLANT FOR ANHEUSER 


Newark, N. J. — Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., will erect a $20,000,000 brewery 
here, it is announced. Construction, 
which will begin as soon as possible, 
is scheduled to be completed in two 
years. It is expected that about 1,000 
tons of high protein feed will be 
among the by-products of beer, also 
brewers’ yeast, vitamin compounds 
and predigested amino acids. 














































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Regardless of extraction percentages 


‘you can buy these Western Star brands 
with confidence ... for you will find 
them always made from sound bak- 
ing wheats by milling experts who pos- 
sess the best of equipment and experi- 


enced knowledge. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“BEST YET” 


Flour production restrictions imposed by the 
government make it tough for the baker to buy 
flour now but there is a new crop of fine hard 
winter wheat on the way. When sales can be 
made again, remember BEST YET. You'll find 


it superior in uniformity and good baking quality. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Columbus 


New York 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 


Nashville Peoria 
nid 


Chicago Chie: 

ago Galveston 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City | Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


‘WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


* SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e 


MINNESOTA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 

better - textured 

cakes... that stay 
fresh longer 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
eo 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Sales Office 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
* FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
stT6CK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


wanes HIGGINS MILLING CO. 


RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


_. DESIGNERS 


APOLIS, MINN. 
BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINNATI, O. 
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SPECIALIST — Dr. Edward L, 
Holmes, for 10 years chief inspector 
for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion at Buffalo, and now sanitation 
director for the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, lays most violations 
of sanitary regulations to misunder- 
standing and lack of information. A 
graduate of Ohio State University, 
Dr. Holmes received his advanced de- 
gree from McGill University after 
chemistry graduate work there and 
at Yale. 





AUSTRALIA TO PLANT BIG 
WHEAT ACREAGE IN 1946 


The 1946 wheat acreage in Aus- 
tralia is expected to be considerably 
larger than in 1945 and also some- 


what larger than the prewar average, . 


according to recent reports to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The goal of 15,500,000 acres 
compares with the 1945 acreage of 
11,500,000 and a five-year (1934-38) 
average of about 13,000,000. The sub- 
stantial increase authorized was at- 
tributed to Australia’s small supply 
in view of large world import needs. 

Growers may plant without restric- 
tion in 1946 although licensing of 
wheat areas will be continued. 
Among the difficulties that might 
prevent the full acreage called for in 
the goal, are shortages of machinery 
and transportation to haul fertilizer 
to inland areas. 

Plans call for an allotment of 
40% more fertilizer to wheat grow- 
ers than in 1945. Early season con- 
ditions were reported favorable for 
preparing the land. Good rains were 
received over much of the wheat 
area in January and February and 
preparations to plant an_ increased 
acreage were said to be progressing. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FULTON LEWIS TO SPEAK 
AT NARGUS CONVENTION 


Chicago, Ill—Fulton Lewis, Jr., na- 
tionally known news commentator, 
will address the 47th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, June 26. The conven- 
tion will be held at the Palmer House 
here, June 23-26. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNESOTA PLANS COURSE 
ON ELEVATOR SIDE LINES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A short course 
on side ‘lines for grain elevators such 
as building materials, fertilizers, 
feeds, seeds, etc., will be held at the 
University of Minnesota Agricultural 
School, June 24-28. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


aN . GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
‘ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS | 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 


x} FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 





elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 








SPOKANE, WASHINGTON SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Also Choice Blu e-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





GCROWN 
MILLS 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


















FORILAND;, ORBCON 








Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


































Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
# ; BLUESTEM—PATENT 
a. _ port Flours. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
THE FLOUR SUPREME General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
66 ( remo 9? Sust the cream Crookston Milling Company MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 




















MINNESOTA GIRL FLtour see ee « long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 








_ ARKANSAS C City FLOUR THE. HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
©. FLOUR MILL : ' FLOUR MILLS — 
et ee Rankine “Higginsville, Missouri : Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


Bac Ideal source of Seg a for all your flour needs 


FAMILY » B=7-0,9 29.2) © CRACKERS « CAKE 
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Barnum Was Right 
After All! 

DETROIT, Mich., marine, re- 

cently discharged from the serv- 
ice, had his doubts about the truth 
of Old Barnum’s observation that 
“There’s a sucker born every min- 
ute”; but not any more, not since the 
incident of some time ago when he 
was confined in a hospital on the 
coast. As a result, he’s thinking of 
setting up a unique business . . . in 
second-hand false teeth! 

A practical joker, he always car- 
ried an old set of his granddad’s teeth 
as a prop for his gags. They were 
on a table beside his bed in the hos- 
pital. When a group of medicos came 
through on an inspection, the teeth 
caught a dental officer’s eye. 

“Where did you get these, son?” he 
asked. 

“Knocked ’em right out of a Jap 
colonel’s mouth,” was the reply. 

Eyes gleaming, the dentist asked, 
“What do you want for them?” 

“Couldn’t sell them, sir. They’ve 
got too much sentimental value, ’spe- 
cially the uppers” . . which fea- 
tured a gold tooth. But the officer 
persisted, finally walked off in tri- 
umph with the lowers—for $25. 

When the marine got home, his 
granddad dug him up another worn- 
out set. “So,” he says, “I’m sup- 
plied with sucker bait again.” 


Vanilla—the flavoring that makes 
cakes taste so good—was first used 
in Europe as a perfume. 


Comuincing Sales Talk 


YOUNG man got a job as travel- 

ing salesman for a nationally 
known baking company. Things did 
not go too well, he got few orders and 
a lot of reasons why retailers did 
not want to buy his firm’s line of 
baked goods. He accordingly bought 
himself a packet of plain white post- 
cards, and the next morning when he 
made his first call he spread 40-odd 
neatly typed cards out on the counter 
in front of the grocery store pro- 
prietor. 

“Here are 42 reasons why you 
don’t want to buy my company’s 
line of goods,” he said. “Pick the 
one that appeals to you most.” 

The grocer smiled in a puzzled way 
and complied. 

“Now turn it over,” said the sales- 
man. 

The grocer turned it over, and.on 
the other side of the card was a 
short but convincing answer to the 
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SOME OF IT CENTURY-OLD—The super-structure of this old water 
mill near Dillard, Mo., is comparatively new but the original forebay is 
still intact, and a stroll about the mill will reveal remains of parts 


brought from France a century ago. 
The mill receives its water from Big Huzzah Creek which winds 


ator. 


L. E. Clemme is owner and oper- 


its way through surrounding hills to be impounded by the picturesque 


rock dam. 


Cornbread made from the meal ground at the old water mill 


graces the tables of many of the folks living in this somewhat isolated 


and rugged region of Missouri. 


Margurite Albrecht is the photographer. 





objection. The novelty of the idea so 
attracted the grocer that he promptly 
placed an order. 

The young man’s district now 
shows record profits. 

Women were forbidden by law to 
eat bread for centuries among the 
Troglodytes of northern Africa for 
fear the food would make them as 
strong as their husbands. 


The Starving Come First 
ee AR is hell,” said Sherman. 


“So are the after-effects,” say 
the natives of Lebanon, Oregon. To 
them it means, for the sixth straight 
year, they aren’t going to get any 
festival strawberry shortcake. To 
aid in the war effort, in 1941 they 
abandoned their annual strawberry 
festival, May 31-June 1, the feature 
of which was a 5,000-lb strawberry 
shortcake. Came the end of the war 
and plans were made for the festival 
to be held this year. 

Natives eagerly looked forward to 
the event with mouths watering. 
Then came the save the food for 


famine relief emergency program, 
and the big-hearted populace just as 
eagerly voted to a man to again pass 
it over and instead get along with 
an imitation cake—a cardboard rep- 
lica of one served in 1941 to 10,000 
people. 

President Truman, Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson and UNRRA 
Chief La Guardia were advised the 
community’s vote will release 500 
lbs of sugar, 120 lbs of shortening, 
160 qts of milk, 1,200 eggs, 325 lbs 
of flour, 18 lbs of baking powder, 
6 qts of flavoring and 80 gals of 
cream. 

If you do anything worth talking 
about—let somebody else do the talk- 
ing. 


Al Node for Business 


CHINESE operator of a restau- 

rant in Chicago really knows 
his stuff when it comes to advertising 
that gives out with an irresistible 
lure. He uses fans to waft odors 
from his kitchen up past the windows 
of a near-by skyscraper, whetting 
the appetites of thousands of em- 
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ployees. Business, he says, is colos- 
sal! He is mulling over another idea 
which, he thinks, will boom his lunch- 
eon business sky-high. The idea con- 
sists of a series of balloons with his 
name on them to float upward with 
the odors. 


Cleuer Caper 


WO 40-year-old locomotives siil] 
are in use in Fitchburg, Mess, 
They operate over what is known as 
the John Cushing Railroad, which 
bears the name of its builder. It’s a 
single track system and is used by 
Mr. Cushing in his grain business. 
An astute business man, legend 
has it that-when he built the little 
road, Cushing mailed free passes to 
all local railway presidents throuch- 
out the nation. Not realizing that 
no passengers were ever to ride over 
the Cushing road, some of these pres- 
idents, as a matter of courtesy, sent 
Cushing free passes for their roads, 
Cushing used the passes to travel 
over the country in connection with 
his grain business. 


Unfair Fair to the Horse 


HERE aren’t very many persons 

of the present generation. who can 
give you the real meaning of “post 
hay,” and this includes feedstuffs 
merchants. In the West back in 
the early days when a horse was tied 
to a post and let stand with nothing 
to eat but the post, the custom was 
known as “post hay.” It had a ro- 
mantic significance, too. When a 
cowboy arrived at a house to court 
his gal, he tied his cayuse to the 
hitching post. If the family favored 
him as a son-in-law, the girl’s father 
or brother would take the horse to 
the barn and feed him. If the cow- 
boy wasn’t considered suitable, the 
poor horse was left tied to the post, 
which was a hint to the cowboy to 
vamoose early. 


Toast 


Toast is the memory of things, 

Breakfast at home—as a child, 

Holiday sandwiches, rings 

And squares of pure goodness with 
jam. 3 

Toast is the fragrance of pine, 

Dawn on the edge of a lake, 

Smoke from a campfire, line 

Of gold on the rim of a hill. 


Toast is the freshness of earth, 
Lushness of wheat in the spring, 
Warmth from the sun and the hearth, 
Harvest of toil and of dreams. 


Marion Woodall. 


——= 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - - 5.00 
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NO BREAD—NO COAL 


H ERE are two well authenticated incidents 
illustrative of what may come about should 
the present shortage of flour and bread in the 
country be permitted to run its course of govern- 
merit seizure of wheat supplies for export with in- 
suflicient regard to the troubled situation in our 
domestic affairs. 

The first is the case of a miller who was called 
by telephone by a small jobber customer in Ken- 
tucky. The customer’s plea was, as in the case of 
so many calls to millers, for flour. But it differed 
fron: the normal run of such calls in that the cus- 
tomer was entirely out of flour, that such small 
bakers as had existed in his section had gone out 
of business, wholesale bakers were unwilling to 
extend their routes, and that, as a result, there 
was literally neither bread nor flour available. 

Then followed the heart of the plea—that the 
striking coal miners in the district were up in 
arms and declaring openly that, regardless of 
John Lewis and the government or anything or 
anybody else, until they got bread there would be 
no coal mined. They had adopted the slogan: “No 
Bread—No Coal.” 

The miller regarded this as probably an isolat- 
ed case until, a couple of days later, he received a 
similar call from a jobber covering a considerable 
area in West Virginia. He had much the same 
story to tell, but had confirmed his report by. dis- 
cussion with union officials, who said rather flat- 
ly that a year ago they had no meat and were 
ready to strike until they got some, and now 
that they could get insufficient or no bread and 
already were on strike, they were determined to 
stick to their purpose: “No Bread—No Coal.” 

These may be, probably are, isolated cases; 
yet any reader of this need only look about him, 
or ask the keeper of his home, to realize that 
the increasing difficulty of buying so simple a 
thing as a loaf of bread, should it come to in- 
volving the food of men who work with their 
hands and arms and muscles, conceivably may 
become a factor of more than minor importance 
in the nation-wide unrest. 


ee @ 
CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED 


HE action of Cargill, Inc., in bringing suit 

against the Chicago Board of Trade in the 
United States District Court because of claimed 
violation of the Sherman Act in closing future 
trades in grain as of May 11 and requiring that 
all open trades be settled as of that day’s closing 
prices, thereby causing the plaintiff a loss on 
“long” holdings of various grains estimated to be 
in excess of $1,000,000, serves to emphasize the 
impossibility of a “managed economy” living in 
the same house with what has heretofore been 
described as “free enterprise,” including the in- 
Violability of private contracts. 

The action of the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade was in response to a “request and 
recommendation” of the government agencies in- 
volved in the arbitrary increase of (ceiling) prices 
on wheat and other grains, made to it and to the 
country’s other principal grain exchanges. Faced 
with the government’s price action and its “rec- 
ommendation” that all open trades be closed at 
the price registered on the final trading day, with 
an obvious possibility of exchanges being closed, 
the directors of the board saw no way out of the 
impasse save to comply with the “request and rec- 
ommendation.” The action obviously denied 
“longs” on future contracts the profit accruing 
from the arbitrary advance and ‘relieved the 
“shorts” by equivalent amounts. 

_ How the provisions of the Sherman Act come 
Into the picture doubtless is a point of law. The 
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The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 
Rights.” The fourth of these amendments con- 
cerns the regulation of right of search and seiz- 
ure. Lest you have forgotten, here is the text: 
“The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized.” 


x 2 & 2 82: SF 


lay mind can see no further than that the right 
of private contract has been violated through ar- 
bitrary price fixing by government and its subse- 
quent intrusion into the commercial rules and cus- 
toms established by the exchanges for the very 
purpose of insuring the security of such contracts. 
Yet, it is difficult in the circumstances, again for 
the lay mind, to see exactly what course might 
have been taken by the exchanges in view of the 
arbitrary price advance and thinly disguised “or- 
ders in council’ from on high. In the interest of 
accuracy, it is to be noted that the Minneapolis 
exchange did not accede to the “recommendation.” 

Contemplating the future possibilities we won- 
der, assuming the present case may be pursued to 
the nation’s highest court, whether the law or the 
“economic philosophies” of the honorable judges 
would determine their decision. 


ee @ 
POLICIES OF APPEASEMENT P 


UR own Washington gossip grapevine—which 
is perhaps as reliable as anyone’s in these 
gossipy times—suggests that the Department of 
State, possibly chiefly Mr. Dean Acheson, was 
largely responsible for the long extraction flour 
program and today is in considerable part respon- 
sible for the thinking of hunger relief almost whol- 
ly in terms of wheat instead of flour. 
Action of government in the first of these poli- 
cies is credited to_the somewhat pious idea of 
“equality of sacrifice” by requiring American peo- 


ple to eat bread made from long extraction flour 


because the British are doing it and it is unavoid- 
ably practiced in all food deficient countries. As- 
suming that this was, in any part, responsible for 
the wholly needless long extraction flour order, 
the importance of the gesture of “sacrifice” as- 
suredly was nullified by the circumstance that 
other members of the British commonwealth of 
nations have not seen fit to share in the sacrificial 
gesture. 


As to the shipment of wheat instead of flour, it 
has to be admitted that through the first many 
months of the presently ending crop year, Ameri- 
can millers could not possibly have milled any sub- 
stantial part of the scores of millions of bushels 
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of wheat dumped into ships and sent abroad for 
milling. But that time is at an end, and, with the 
present restraints on milling flour for domestic 
consumption, there remains no reason whatever 
why the new season program should not provide 
for conversion in American mills of every possible 
bushel of wheat available to be supplied for relief 
of hunger everywhere in the world. Indications 
of favor for this policy now are evident in Wash- 
ington. : 

An official of government recently was quoted 
in this journal as saying, in replying to the argu- 
ment that milling wheat in this country also served 
to conserve our supply of animal feeds, that “they 
also needed animal feeds in hungry countries.” 
This, surely, is carrying the argument for food 
sacrifices in America much too far—that we in 
this country should be placed on restricted rations 
of bread made from low quality flour, in order 
that feed may be provided for the flocks and herds 
of politically wobbly central Europe. 

Any reasonably intelligent observer cannot es- 
cape recognizing a certain similarity between this 
food “appeasement” policy to foster political 
friendships with our “good neighbor” policy to- 
ward our friends in the Southern Hemisphere so 
largely expressed in gifts and open-ended loans of 
Yankee dollars in expectation of gratitude—which 
always is the most unstable of all bases for true 
and lasting friendships. 

We know of no feeling more widespread in 
America than the willingness of all people to do 
even more than their full share in the war against 
world-wide hunger. On the other hand, we know 
of nothing more distasteful to reasonably informed 
people than the distribution of this generosity by 
methods designed to appease political govern- 
ments, of any country or all of them. The war was 
the greatest of all human tragedies and the pres- 
ent aftermath is its continuing equivalent in hu- 
man suffering; but the nations of the world con- 


tinue to be traders at heart, and these trading in- 
stincts do not yield to Munich “appeasements.” 


@®ee 
INCREDIBLE 


HE sale of a half million bushels of wheat— 

not to mention an equal amount of corn out 
of government-owned reserves—by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. directly to the Mexican govern- 
ment for distribution among millers of that coun- 
try is, in view of the increasing bread shortage 
in this country, simply -incredible. 

We have it on the highest authority that there 
is no starvation, hunger nor even a lack of food 
supplies in Mexico. The wheat, incidentally, is to 
be milled into white flour of a quality denied to 
American consumers. It is asserted that the sale 
is a gesture of good will directed by the depart- 
ment of state in part compensation for supplies of 
Mexican commodities exported to this country and 
in recognition of the aid of Mexican labor through 
the years of war. 

The protest against the export of these so much 
needed grains to a country where there is no dire 
need was quite properly made to the President 
and other officials of government and to members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives by the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, representing the milling 
industry of the Southwest. The protest of consum- 
ers unable to buy bread while wheat is being ex- 
ported to countries not in need is yet to come. 


STOP PRESS NEWS NOTE.—The Office of 
Price Administration has suspended price con- 
trols on lentils. The lentil is a plant “widely 
cultivated in Eurasia for its seeds, which are 
flat.” It formerly was known as the duckweed. 
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Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and GoLp CoIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLe’s will be the best of its kind. 


COMPANY 
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Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISGONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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matter of the flour ceiling being at 
89% of parity with wheat ceilings 
to be at 100% of parity might create 
a problem of a squeeze on the mill- 
ers, so some afternoon, it. might be 
well to devise a plan that would sub- 
sidize the difference.” 

He explained to Mr. Moore that 
it would be necessary to have the 
plan meet the approval of both gov- 
ernment and the milling industry, 
just a matter of formality, and then 
there was one other matter—several 
hundred letters received by Chester 
Bowles, then OPA chief, about wheat 
and flour that ought to be answered. 
Since Mr. Bowles would be busy, it 
would be nice to answer those for 
him . . . the administrator would 
be glad to sign them though. 

So Mr. Moore’s work week began, 
and it was no 40-hour week. Plus 
sweating out the indoctrination into 
government operating procedures, 
learning that. practically everything 
he did had to be initialed by from 
one to a dozen other division chiefs 
who were invariably busy getting 
their own actions initialed by someone 
else, he soon found out that the jani- 
tors wanted to clean his office after 
they locked the building doors at 
8 p.m. 


Hard Working Official 


This did not faze him, however, 
for he merely took his work home 
with him. He gained a reputation 
of being one of OPA’s hardest work- 
ing officials, a co-operative and un- 
derstanding executive, but at the 
same time able to drive a hard bar- 
gain. 

Mr. Moore spent many days con- 
sulting with industry representatives 
and getting their ideas toward mak- 
ing wheat and flour regulations work- 
able and to conform with trade prac- 
tices in so far as possible. He says 
these industry men answer countless 
letters of inquiry, questionnaires and 
telephone requests. Herman Fakler, 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, and Ray 
Bowden, Washington representative 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
co-operated with Mr. Moore by call- 
ing in experts in the industries to as- 
sist at almost any time. The OPA 
formulated ° advisory committees, 
which the industries supported whole- 
heartedly, and Mr. Moore is quick to 
pay tribute to these committee mem- 
bers who used their own time and 
suffered the inconveniences of travel 
and hotel accommodations because of 
their patriotic ~spirit. 

Being an industry man himself, he 
knew their problems. He knew how 
to work with them and they, in turn, 
liked his sincere approach to the dis- 
agreeable restrictions born of the 
war. 


Works Out Flour Subsidy 


He worked out the flour subsidy 
program, which began in December, 
1943, collaborating with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. The Defense 
Supplies Corp. was chosen as the 
unit of RFC to handle the subsidy 
payments and Mr. Moore continued 
to work with it until the matter of 
paying out millions of dollars every 
month had been refined to a mere 
routine. Thus, millers were enabled 
to purchase wheat at relatively high 
prices, sell flour at ceilings which 
had been calculated to permit bakers 
to sell bread at prewar prices, and 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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' “Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS C' 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
wor F MILLING CO. 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


500 bbis Capacity 
$000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 
































LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














the nation’s consumers had all of the 
basic staff of life they wanted. 

The grain and flour industries 
proved during those periods that if 
the government earnestly seeks as- 
sistance from the trade prior to the 
issuance of regulations, everyone ben- 
efits and wartime controls become 
less obnoxious. 


Experienced in Milling 


Mr. Moore’s experience in the mill- 
ing industry began in 1928, when he 
went to work with Dewey E. Walter, 
wheat buyer for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
at Kansas City. After a year there, 
he took over the management of the 
grain department of that company 
at Springfield, Ill. He remained in 
that position until 1940, when he 
was appointed manager of the Chi- 
cago grain office of Pillsbury’s. His 
company granted him a six months’ 
leave of absence when the govern- 
ment requested his services and later 
extended the furlough to a year at 
the government’s request. 

Mr. Moore remembers the queer 
little feelings he had when he real- 
ized that all personal connections 
with his long time employer, includ- 
ing salary insurance, etc., had been 
severed. His company associates be- 
came almost aloof to avoid any criti- 
cism of favoritism, yet they pitched 
in to co-operate with the rest of the 
industry whenever help was needed. 

The main problems with which Mr. 
Moore was concerned in OPA seemed 
to have been solved by the spring 
of 1944. Flour millers were abiding 
by the regulations they had helped 
to formulate at the request of the 
government. Letters concerning the 
subsidy and the flour ceiling had 
dropped to a few inquiries. So in 
July he returned to Pillsbury’s grain 
department to carry on merchandis- 
ing activities at Minneapolis. 

In recent weeks, new problems 
have faced the government and the 
grain and flour industries. The lat- 
ter still offer their co-operation, al- 
though they had no part in creating 
the problems. These latest problems, 
in Mr. Moore’s opinion, were created 
by the unwise policy of dissipating 
hitherto abundant wheat supplies 
through a reckless feed program. 
Millers want to co-operate to feed 
famine stricken Europe and Asia, but 
do not want emergencies to be per- 
petuated. 

Mr. Moore’s opinions still are fre- 
quently requested by various 
branches of the government because 
of his broad over-all understanding 
of both milling and government ad- 
ministrative problems. Similarly, he 
is depended upon to represent his 
company and others in the flour and 
grain industries in matters involving 
government contacts. His sincerity 
of purpose, straightforward and un- 
biased approach to all matters with 
which he is connected have won the 
admiration of both government and 
industry. 
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R. C.. MINER NAMED PRESIDENT 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Robert C. Min- 
er was elected president and general 
manager of the Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co. at the recent annual meeting. 
Other officers include William P. Mc- 
Laughlin, vice president and sales 
manager; S. C. Coldren, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent; A. R. 
Hooper, secretary-treasurer; H. R. 
Gillman, assistant secretary, and John 
Quinn, assistant treasurer. Directors 
elected are Mr. Miner, Dr. Charles H. 
Miner, Mr. McLaughlin, Mr. Coldren, 
Mr. Hooper, Neil Chrisman, Bruce 
Payne and Charles H. Miner, Jr. 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


Baking virtues are built into SUNNY 
KANSAS by starting right . . . with 
good baking wheats. That's why 
SUNNY KANSAS marches on year 
after year with the same high standards 
and good record of baking perform- 
When new crop wheats be- 
come available shortly, you will find 


SUNNY KANSAS still a top per- 


former in the bakeshop. 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 
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Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 





FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


NEW YORE 65, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 


99 Wall Street 
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serves for domestic milling with the 
expectation that these supplies would 
be replaced by farm deliveries be- 


Alberta may not be possible. If the 


ada. The largest in this country 
is at Port Colborne, Ontario. There 
is also considerable milling capacity 




















around 25,000,000 acres. Farmers 
there have gone considerably be- 
yond what the government recom- 





vigorously as they please. 


made only through the Department 

of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
These are the markets of the Far 

East mentioned in the bulletin of 








Clyde Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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tawa, the Canadian Wheat Board, by government regulations for emergency purposes and the question of nu- Hendrick will be reception chai’ an. tive * : 
the milling control officials and with tritional values is not an issue with them while famine lasts. Speakers will include: J. G. David- : 
the millers themselves in all the Regardless of what some food authorities may believe about the kind of son, Canadian feeds administrator; a 
wide reaches of the western milling bread Canadians should eat the fact is that public taste did not change dur- Dr. H. E. Robinson, assistant chief AWARDED 
4 area. ing the war and wili re-assert itself when famine abroad is at an end. Amer- chemist, Swift & Co., Research Lab- Winnipeg 
i) With things as they will be from ican, British and Canadian consumers do not like this kind of bread and will oratory, Chicago, Ill; Cliff D. Carpen- ning, prosid 
4 now till a new crop is harvested it not eat it when they have a choice in the matter. What the future may dis-_ ter, president, Institute of American etd 
{ _ is possible that full performance close as to public taste no one can at present guess. It will not be influenced Poultry Industries; George Mc!vor, degree of ; 
4 throughout the summer months by by arguments now as to nutritional values. When the time comes food au- Canadian Wheat Board; T. J. Dye! katchewan 1 
i mills in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and _ thorities may resume the program of education in all good faith and as Tanvilac Co., Des Moines, 10wa; Saskatoon r 
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Clinton, Iowa; W. Sanford Evans, 


Winnipeg. 

There will be group meetings and 
forums on various subjects relating 
to the feed business. 

The entertainment end of the 
program will include: a tea for the 
ladies at the home of Mrs. N. Heim- 
pecker, a dance, floor show and an 
amateur show, members of the trade 
performing at the latter. The final 
day will feature a golf tournament 
at the Pine Ridge Golf Course. Prizes 
won at the tournament will be pre- 
sented at dinner that evening. 

This convention will draw attend- 
ance of members of the feed trade 
from every part of Canada. Winni- 
peg is a central meeting point as the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Na- 
tional Council is now composed of a 
British Columbia division, Alberta 
division, Saskatchewan division, Feed 
Manufacturers Trade Section, Winni- 
peg Board of Trade, Thunder Bay 
division, Eastern division and On- 
tario division. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








MARCH MIELFEED OUTPUT 
HITS NEW HIGH IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The output of Ca- 
nadian millfeed in March amounted 
to 79,318 tons, the largest so far in 
this crop year, and compares with 
72,460 in March, 1945. Total produc- 
tion of millfeeds in the eight months 
of the crop year ending with March 
was 585,483 tons as against 549,031 
in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. All Canadian mill- 
feed now being produced is made 
available to domestic buyers as ex- 
ports were prohibited from March 1 
to June 15. Even with production at 
record levels and exports shut off, 
the available supplies are inadequate 
for requirements of home markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RECONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY 


Vancouver, B. C. — The Canadian 
Consolidated grain elevator at Wey- 
burn, Sask., has been purchased by 
Weyburn Flour ‘Mills and is now un- 
dergoing reconstruction, according to 
an announcement made recently by 
E. A. Beemond, vice president of the 
Inter-Ocean Grain Co., Winnipeg, as- 
sociated with Weyburn Flour Mills. 
The elevator will be used for addi- 
tional storage purposes and grain 
cleaning when completed. It has not 
been used since 1938. Mr. Beemond 
said another warehouse and an an- 
nex will be added to the elevator, in 
view of the increasing need for stor- 
age space. At present, the Weyburn 
es Mill has a capacity of 150,000 
US. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAILS FROM AUSTRALIA 

Toronto, Ont. — An airmail letter 
from W. C. Madgwick of Gillespie 
Bros., ty., Ltd., Sydney, Australia, 
advises that he intended sailing on 
May 14 for a visit to this continent, 
accompanied by his wife. He is 
traveling on a Swedish motor vessel, 
the “Boolongena,” which is expected 
to arrive at San Francisco on June 3. 
This is the earliest sailing Mr. Madg- 
wick could secure and he hopes to 
get to Chicago in time for the con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AWARDED HONORARY DEGREE 


Winnipeg, Man.—Hon. C. A. Dun- 
hing, president of Ogilvie Flour Mills 

» Ltd, was awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at Sas- 
katchewan University convocation in 
Saskatoon recently. A former pre- 




















mier of Saskatchewan, Mr. Dunning 
at one time was Federal Minister 
of Finance. He has been associated 
with the milling trade of Canada 
for several years. 
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Firm Develops 
Fish Flour for 
Human Consumption 


London, Eng. — Successful experi- 
ments have given rise to the claim 
by the South African firm of Concen- 
tra (Pty.), Ltd. Cape Town, of 
producing an edible fish flour from 
what is technically known as “white 
fish.” Concentra established a mod- 
ern fish meal and fish oil factory in 
South Africa in 1937 and white fish 
meal, their principal product of man- 
ufacture, has become an indispensable 
component of balanced rations for 
animals in South Africa. 

Further experiments have proved 
that an admixture of 744% fish flour 
in bread or: biscuits of mealie meal 
would not only provide basic nutri- 
tional requirements but keeps them 
fresh and wholesome for many 
months, and without the slightest 
trace of a fishy taste, and is not af- 
fected by extremes of hot and cold. 

F. S. Mendel, chairman and manag- 
ing director of Concentra (Pty.), Ltd., 
is at present visiting the United 
Kingdom and intends to proceed to 
Canada and the United States to 
search for machinery necessary to 
overcome certain technical difficul- 
ties in connection with the produc- 
tion of the edible fish flour. 

The fish meal used for animal con- 
sumption contains some 65. to 75% 
of protein, 96% of which is digestible 
and some 20 to 25% of minerals, in- 
cluding in assimilable form percent- 
ages of calcium, phosphorus, copper, 
iron, chlorine, sodium, potassium, ti- 
tanium, aluminium, manganese, sul- 
phur, magnesium, silver, zinc, lithium 
and iodine, as well as vitamins A and 
possibly D. 
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BAKERS IN BRITAIN FREED 
FROM LABOR RESTRICTIONS 


London, Eng.—The Ministry of La- 
bor and National Sérvice has an- 
nounced that the bread making and 
flour confectionery, provender and 
compound animal-food manufacture, 
and seed crushing and oil refining in- 
dustries will be withdrawn from the 
scope of the “essential works orders” 
at the end of three months. 

This means that employees in these 
industries will be able to leave their 
jobs for ones in other industries at 
the end of that period. It also means 
that workers will no longer be draft- 
ed for duty into these industries. 

The object of giving the three 
months’ notice is to allow both labor 
and employers an opportunity of con- 
sidering jointly any readjustment in 
their industrial agreements which 
may be needed to meet the changed 
circumstances. 
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DUTCH IMPORTER FINDS 
LONDON BARE OF LUXURY 


London, Eng. — D. Vreeswijk, a 
member of the flour importing firm 
of Gebrs. Vreeswijk, Utrecht, Hol- 
land, recently spent a few days in 
London and called at the London of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller. He 
had many interesting tales to tell 
about his experiences during the oc- 
cupation, as he worked with the un- 
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“BATTLE FOR BREAD”—Sir Ben Smith, England’s Food Minister, re- 
cently opened an exhibition on the bombed site of John Lewis’ premises 
in Oxford Street, London, launching the national “Battle for Bread” cam- 


paign to help countries faced with the food shortage. 


The Food Minister 


is shown above with Dr. Edith Summerskill, his Parliamentary secretary, 
examining the new loaf on sale in Britain which is smaller than the pre- 


vious commercial loaf. - 





derground movement in getting sup- 
plies of food. 

' Mr. Vreeswijk was impressed by 
the great damage done to London by 
bombing but even more so by the 
meagre food supplies and the ab- 
sence of anything in the way of lux- 
ury. He said, in fact, that as re- 
gards bread and flour confectionery 
they were far better off in Holland. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Britain to Send 
70,000 Tons of 


Barley to Germany 


London, Eng.—The reduced produc- 
tion of beer in Great Britain is en- 
abling the British government to 
send 70,000 tons of barley to Ger- 
many during the next five weeks. 
Of this amount, 20,000 tons are be- 
ing dispatched immediately and a 
further 10,000 tons will be sent each 
week during the five-week period. 

This represents the total saving of 
barley through the 15% cut in beer 
production, up to the end of Septem- 
ber. The government is also plan- 
ning to send 80,000 tons of potatoes 
to the British zone. The dispatch of 
these supplies is in line with the ef- 
forts being made by the British gov- 
ernment to maintain the present ra- 
tion of 1,000 calories a day for or- 
dinary people in Germany, but it is 
feared that a sharp reduction will 
be inevitable unless there is an early 
improvement in supplies from else- 
where. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A. R. GRAY, PROMINENT 
IN FLOUR TRADE, DIES 


London, Eng.—A. R. Gray, one of 
the best known men in the flour and 
feedstuffs trades in Aberdeen and the 
North East of Scotland, died at Aber- 
deen recently. 

He was graduating at Cambridge 
University, in classics, when his 
father died and he took over con- 
trol of the family firm of A. R. Gray, 
flour and produce importers, at first 
as sole partner and later in partner- 
ship with James Wilson. In _ 1933, 
when the firm was converted into a 
limited company, he became chair- 
man and continued to hold this office 
until his death. In addition he held 


many other business appointments 
and directorships. 

He was considered one of the finest 
scholars of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and the necessity which led to his be- 
coming one of Aberdeen’s best known 
businessmen, robbed the university 
and the cultural world of a first class 
classical student. Although leaving 
the university before graduating he 
remained throughout his life closely 
in touch with educational and cul- 
tural affairs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOERR PLANS BAKERY 


Toronto, Ont.—The Doerr Biscuit 
Co., Ltd., has announced plans for 
a specialized bakery in London, Ont. 
Officials of the proposed company 
have been in London seeking 5,000 
sq ft of building space while await- 
ing receipt of a charter from Toron- 
to. It is reported the firm is that 
which operated in Kitchener and was 
burned out in a $200,000 fire there in 
February, 1943. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH CURTAIL EXPORT 
OF SCARCE FOOD ITEMS 


London, Eng.—A sharp curtail- 
‘ment of exports from Britain of food 
products containing grain or sugar 
has been announced in the House of 
Commons by Sir Ben Smith, Minis- 
ter of Food, in a move designed to 
conserve supplies of scarce items for 
the home market. 

The British will now stop granting 
export licenses for a list of foods in- 
cluding cereal products, puddings, 
macaroni, jams and _ jellies, soft 
drinks, beer, canned meats and meat 
extracts, all of which are: sizable 
trade items. They will continue to 
permit export of whiskey and gin 
but no more cereals are being allo- 
cated for distilling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
R. G. WRIGHT NAMED 

Winnipeg, Man.—R. G. Wright has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society office in Winnipeg. Mr. 
Wright has been associated with the 
grain trade of western Canada for 
many years, and from 1925 until his 
present appointment he was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. : 
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“THERE IS NO 
Pa SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








Price wus. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS?” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 
milling could produce. Under government regulations 
80% emergency flours will be equal to any on the market. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers af- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Tension Address Saver Window “ADDRESS 
Envelopes save time, addressing SAVER" 
costs, and avoid errors— one address- ENVELOPES 


ing job serves for both envelope 
and enclosure. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


Ouiginally BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 






Main 0547 


500 South 5th St. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











A Baker's Dream... 


eccocose REALIZED 


Wilber A. Jones of Omaha, Neb., 
proprietor of the Northrup-Jones Co., 
fancy pastry shop, took off early in 
May for the kind of trip many bakers 
dream about but few realize. Starting 
from Miami, Fla., with his daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
A. Stafford of Honolulu, he will 
cruise Central American waters in a 
76-foot boat. 

From Miami they will go down 
through the Bahamas, to Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guadalupe, Martinique, Barbados and 
Curacao. They will stop in Venezuelan 
and Colombian ports, go through the 
Panama Canal, and then up the coast, 
stopping at Central American and 
Mexican ports, expecting to arrive 
in Los Angeles around the last of 
June. Mr. Jones said he would do 
some fishing on the trip and has 
stocked a supply of color film for his 
8mm motion picture camera. 

Mr. Stafford, a former lieutenant 
in the navy, purchased the boat, a 
Diesel-powered pleasure craft, after 
his discharge last fall. En route to 
Florida, Mr. Jones went to California 
to attend the wedding of his son, 
Ralph, a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the navy, and flew from there to 
Miami. 
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TRANSFER ANNOUNCED 

Los Angeles, Cal._—P. J. McKen- 
ney, president of the Globe Mills, 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
announced the transfer of W. F. 
Goodell from grocery products sales 
manager of the northern division, San 
Francisco, to a similar position in 
the headquarters of the southern divi- 
sion, Los Angeles, and appointment 
of Roy J. Feuchter to succeed Mr. 
Goodell at San Franciseo. Mr. Good- 
ell has been with the company since 
1929 and Mr. Feuchter, former su- 
pervisor in San Francisco Bay area, 
since June, 1945. 











DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR — The 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute has published a descriptive 
circular advertising the Correspond- 
ence Course in Practical Milling, of- 
fered jointly by the institute and by 
The Northwestern Miller. Page 1 of 
the four-page circular is shown here. 
The circular outlines the scope of the 
course, Why and how the course is 
offered, and other details. Copies of 
the circular may be obtained by ad- 
dressing a request to the Extension 
Division, William Hood Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, 818 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You’ll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 








Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Operating 





KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 











Kansas City, Missouri 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
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DUST COLLECTORS we” 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Farmers & Merchants Millinz Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Minneapolis 





Glencoe, Minn. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


Reserve” and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Weare always ready pe" fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator . City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS- 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














Kansas City; Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New - Orleans 
Denver 
SUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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BISCUIT POLL 


Roanoke, Va.—According to an on- 
the-spot poll conducted by the inquir- 
ing reporter on the Roanoke Times 
on a downtown corner recently, few 
people can tell the difference between 
biscuits made with regular flour and 
those made with 80% flour—especial- 
ly when they are liberally spread 
with bread and jam. Armed with 
biscuits, the reporter stopped several 
persons on the street and invited 
them to sample one of the hot bis- 
cuits made with the 80% flour. Few 
persons noticed any difference in the 
taste. The biscuits were made by 
Mrs. Thomas Dixon, laboratory as- 
sistant at Lindsey, Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke flour mill firm. 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
BACK FAMINE PROGRAM 


New York, N. Y.—The purchase of 
plentiful products and curtailment in 
the use of fats, oils and wheat prod- 
ucts, will be stressed to the housewife 
by the use of “Help Fight Famine” 
posters, produced by the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., and 
displayed at the point of sale in re- 
tail food stores. Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of the association, has announced 
the distribution of 500,000 such post- 
ers contributed in co-operation with 
the Famine Emergency Committee’s 
program. 

Grocery manufacturers individually 
will throw the full force of their ad- 
vertising into arousing public support 
to alleviate the problem of world 
famine. In a speech before the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio, of 
Ohio State University in Columbus, 
Mr. Willis told of the mobilization of 
all of the elements in the food indus- 
try, the production goals they reached 
and surpassed, and what possibilities 
lie ahead. 

He particularly mentioned Lever 
Bros. Co., Procter & Gamble, General 
Foods Corp., General Mills, Inc., Bor- 
den Co., Kraft, Continental Baking 
Co., and Standard Brands, Inc., among 
the national advertisers using their 
facilities to back this campaign as 
they backed war bond, Red Cross 
and other patriotic drives. 

He said that America cannot be ex- 
pected to feed the whole world and 
there are limits to its productive ca- 
pacity. By huge shipments of food 
abroad we have already extended the 
lifeline of America and by our com- 
bined efforts must stretch it still 
further. He pointed out that here we 
can eat a well-balanced, ample diet 
from the abundant foods available 
and at the same time ship food 
abroad, and he pointed out how ad- 
vertisers are helping and can help to 
educate the public toward this end. 
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MILLS ADOPT FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Kansas City, Mo.—E. P. Mitchell, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., has announced that headquar- 
ters offices for the company as well 
as offices of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, are now on a 
five-day week. 
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CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Construction 
is under way, after a six-month de- 
lay, on 125,000 bus additional grain 
storage for the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co. The contract for the 
new concrete tanks is held by the 
Ryan Construction Co. of Omaha. 
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Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


"sol ofetjale Pui alalseitehic| 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
3 CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














MINNEAPOLIS 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Des 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











® FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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THE UNPROSPERING FARMER. 
—Now that we are politically com- 
mitted to a permanent national pol- 
icy of rendering American agricul- 
ture prosperous by artificial respira- 
tion it seems profitable to turn back 
through the pages of the farmer’s 
history to see where he has been and 
where he is now. This can be done 
very conveniently, and with enter- 
tainment running right along with 
the flow of information, by opening 
the book called “The Farmer’s Last 
Frontier: Agriculture, 1860-1897,” 
fifth in a series of nine projected 
volumes published or to be published 
under the general heading of “The 
Economic History of the United 
States.” The author of the current 
volume is Fred A. Shannon, profes- 
sor of history at the University of 
Illinois. No. 3 in the series dealt 
with agriculture in the period 1815- 
1860. 

The American farmer, states Pro- 
fessor Shannon in his opening para- 
graph, rarely has been prosperous. 
“Fortuitous circumstances,” he finds, 
“brought occasional periods of seem- 
ing profit, or just enough of the real 
thing to give courage for renewed ef- 
forts. Periods of inflation, generally 
an accompaniment of war, stimulated 
the prices of agricultural products so 
as to induce the farmer to expand his 
holdings and operations. Then came 
the inevitable deflation of everything 
but mortgages. Depression and hope- 
‘lessness generally settled on the farm- 
er before they reached other economic 
groups, and remained there longest.” 

The professor’s story pretty well 
substantiates this situation, though 
there are spots in which the farmer 
doesn’t seem to be such a sad sack 
after all. No attempt is made at put- 
ting over any particular philosophy, 
though the professor does seem to 
find a good many predatory enemies 
and vested interests of various kinds 
prowling around the chicken yard. 

The story of American agriculture 
in the last decades of the eighteenth 
century really is a stimulating affair. 
It’s colossal, in fact. The professor 
goes into more than chronologies and 
events; he emphasizes the significant 
role played by soils, climate and other 
natural forces. But he doesn’t forget 
the people themselves, how they lived, 
what they thought, what they en- 
joyed, what they suffered. To all 
these things he relates the major is- 
sues of transportation, markets, cred- 
it, finance. He goes into agricultural 
politics, agrarian reform, the co-op- 
erative movement. And he does not 
leave out such vital details as the 
farm home, the rural school, the 
country church, the hired man. 


Flour industry leaders sense less 
emphasis on substitution in the cur- 
rent Washington conservation-of- 
bread promotion line. As evidence 
of this they point to the “BREAD 
IS LIFE” poster that is being dis- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


tributed by the Department of Agri- 
culture (pictured in The North- 
western Miller, May 21, page 11). 
There is nothing in this about sub- 
stitution of potatoes or some other 
such thing for the staff of life— 
nothing about the comparative real 
or imagined nutritional values of 80% 
and “ordinary” white bread. The 
emphasis is upon the critical impor- 
tance of all bread, not only to the 
starving but in the normal diet of 
man, and the exhortation is to insure 
maximum utilization of it, without 
waste or misuse. The legend reads: 
“Today, more than ever. before, 
Bread Is Life. Don’t waste it.” * * * 
Significant thing about this fine proj- 
ect is that the idea came from 
USDA, and the Millers National 
Federation was asked to suggest the 
type of appeal and develop the ap- 
propriate medium for presentation. 
The happy result is the best of ar- 
guments for more of this kind of col- 
laboration in this and all the other 
areas of government-industry opera- 
tion. 
®@ @ 


I note with some anxiety that Mr. 
and Mrs. R. E. Dtybread have bought 
a bakery in Avalon, Cal. Will the 
name have to be changed, now that 
the conservation drive is on and 
stales are frowned upon with deeper 
and darker frowns than ever before? 





The Cover Picture 





Uppermost in the thoughts of men 
is the business of dealing with world 
hunger, and symbolical of this occu- 
pation is the scene on the cover of 
this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. Workmen are shown un- 
loading flour from the Canadian 
freighter Samindoro in the Greek 
port of Piraeus. It would be com- 
forting to think that most of the 
relief food from this country was in 
the form of wheat flour, but that is 
not the avowed policy or practice 
of the United States government. 
Wheat-minded are Washington offi- 
cials. However, it happens that the 
cargo of the Samindoro really did 
consist of flour from the United 
States—and not from Canada, which 
ships proportionately more flour than 
we do. The cargo, originally des- 
tined for Italy according to the leg- 
end on the bags, was rerouted by 
UNRRA to Greece. 








BRITISH BUREAUCRACY.—Things 
are no hunky-dorier in Britain, on 
the social and economic fronts, than 
they are under our own forms and 
fashions of bureaucracy. There are 
many and increasing outcries, and 
one lies before us in the Miller, a 
British trade journal. These para- 
graphs are quoted from the lead 
editorial: 

“We are conscious that never at 
any time in our history, certainly not 
in our lifetime, has the restraining 
influence of governmental interven- 
tion been so potent in stifling initia- 
tive and enthusiasm, and this at a 
time when maximum production is 
a sheer necessity. It is of interest 
that the genus, civil servant, has 
multiplied about tenfold. We under- 
stand that now the number employed 
in government departments is close 
on one million all told. These good 
people are nonproducers, they have 
to be maintained, that is clothed and 
fed, through the labors of the pro- 
ducers. If we could say that they 
pulled their weight, we might view 
this vast army with friendliness, but 
when we regard these distinguished 
gentlemen to find, not an aid to in- 
creased production of the consumer 
goods they require, but the very op- 
posite, a very definite hindrance and 
added burden, it is really time to 
speak out. We are tolerably certain 
that the House of Commons does 
not sufficiently realize the serious- 
ness of the position or immediate 
steps would be taken to boost pro- 
duction and remove impatiently all 
hindrances to full output. 

“We fear somewhat that these 
blind leaders of an enfeebled indus- 
trialism are not aware of what is 
happening and will not be so until 
we have suffered considerable further 
discomfort in the way of hunger and 
impoverished conditions. And what 
are our great industrial associations 
doing about it? If anything, it would 
appear that it is “off the record.” It 
really makes one impatient and a 
little contemptuous. 


@ “Planned Stagnation.”—‘“In a lit- 
tle article entitled ‘Planned Stagna- 
tion’ Sir Ernest Benn writes: ‘Every- 
thing in life is now firmly fixed with- 
in what the pundits call an eco- 
nomic framework, nothing remains 
unplanned. Work is prohibited un- 
less approved by a Labor Exchange; 
it is an offense to seek to employ or 
to be employed without the interven- 
tion of authority; shopkeeping is il- 
legal except under license, materials 
are unobtainable until bureaucratic 
‘experts’ have satisfied themselves 
that no more pressing priority can 
be invented.’ 

“These statements are not nearly 
so devastating as the reality. 

“We have a further question to 
ask the powers that be, and _ inci- 
dentaliy these questions should be 
the concern of the great industrial 
associations, and the information re- 
ceived, made known to every worker 
in the land. We are now taxed to 
a revolting degree, and have very 
little knowledge, if any, of what is 
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being done with the money. Con. 
sumer goods are being sent abroad 
to a considerable extent, and yet we 
are in want of food, not to speak of 
clothing. 

“It is high time to say that the po. 
sition is thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
So long, however, as our great indus. 
trial associations are content to sit 
back and say, little or nothing, we 
may expect the worst. We have 
noticed two tendencies abroad in our 
time, one the cultivation of a secre. 
tiveness which is designed for the 
better prosecution of conduct or be. 
haviour definitely antisocial in crar. 
acter. There is no other reason for 
it in these days. The other tendency 
is to keep people amused. 

“Sir Ernest mentions the release of 
whole shiploads of paper for the ‘oot- 
ball pools, in the hope, no doubt, that 
their attention will be focused on 
trifles other than national existence. 
Sir Ernest does not believe that 46,. 
000,000 people can all be good judges 
of practical economics, but he protests 
against the iniquity of those who, 
knowing better, devote themselves 
deliberately to the encouragement of 
ignorance. It cannot be long, he 
thinks, before a hungry people will 
turn again to the business man as 
their only hope and it is imperative 
that the business men should them- 
selves understand and make clear to 
the people, that they can only func. 
tion to the best advantage of ‘society, 
that is, of the people, when free from 
bureaucratic interference.” 

In Rome, before the fall—and we 
keep forgetting this—there were free 
games and a corn dole. 


Richard Uhlmann did his best to 
overtake a couple of stenographic 
errors in the press copy of his ad- 
dress before the recent convention 
of flour distributors in Chicago, but 
didn’t quite succeed. That was no 
fault of his but must be charged to 
a combination of other errors by 
other people. Anyway, the point he 
was making was fairly clear in the 
garbled text, though it would have 
had vastly greater punch if the fig- 
ures hadn’t been twisted. He was 
calling attention to the poor export 
grain showing made by the United 
States during the important war 
years 1942 to 1945. Total shipments 
of wheat, oats, barley and rye during 
that period were only 243,000,000 
bus, as compared with 499,000,000 
bus of the same grains exported by 
Canada in the same period. The 
comparison is bad even as against 
our own World War I performance. 
In 1914 alone our exports of wheat, 
corn, rye, oats and barley were 519, 
000,000 bus. 





Message from Greece 


x 


C. L. Fontaine, formerly connected 
with the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
and later in the feed business, Vvis- 
ited former associates recently at 
Kansas City before returning 10 
Greece, where he is a representative 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

Mr. Fontaine’s job is assisting 1" 
the rehabilitation of the Greek rail- 
road system, which was badly crip 
pled by the war. Food conditions in 
Greece are extremely poor, Mr. Fon- 
taine said, but progress is being made 
in getting the country back on its 
economic feet. 

Before the war, Greece was nor 
mally a net exporter of food products. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago __~ New York 
Minneapolis 


& 
Transportation © 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











PROMPT *». ACCURATE 
LABORATORY 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
C.sLe Appress, GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


eal 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cab'e Address: Established 
‘SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








_ 
THE CROWN BAG CO. 
2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn, 


Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
+++ Cotton and Burlap 





Bags For All Purposes 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO. 


—<>—. 
Attendance at Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention June 3-7 Expected to 
Exceed 1,000 Persons 


Chicago, Ill—Attendance at the 
Golden Jubilee convention of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, to be 
held at Hotel Morrison, June 3-7, is 
expected to be in excess of 1,000, 
members of the arrangements and 
registrations committees estimate. 
If that total registration is attained, 


- it will set a new attendance record. 


Plans are practically completed for 
the five-day meeting. The commit- 
tees have arranged for registrations 
and tours of different cereal process- 
ing plants on Monday, June 3. 

Graduates and former students of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, will hold their 
second luncheon on June 4. The 
group met for the first time at the 
St. Louis convention in 1944 and de- 
cided to make the luncheon an an- 
nual affair. 

The afternoon of June 5 will be 
given over to the allied industries 
open house and entertainment pro- 
gram. This party will be held in 
the Terrace Casino and Monte Carlo 
rooms of the hotel. 

The association’s annual banquet 
will be held June 6 at 7 o’clock in 
the Terrace Casino room. 

The exhibit committee has report- 
ed that all available exhibit space 
in the large Mural room of the hotel 
has been assigned and it is expected 
that the display of milling equipment 
and supplies will be the largest in 
the association’s convention history. 

New officers of the association will 
be elected at an executive session 
on the morning of June 5. George 
S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., is president 
and R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., is vice presi- 
dent. It is expected that Mr. Broth- 
erton will be elevated fo the presi- 
dency. The newly elected officers will 
be installed at an executive session 
June 7. 

Executive committee members and 
district officers of the association will 
be guests at a breakfast to be held 
June 6. 

The following papers have been 
scheduled for the convention pro- 
gram: 

“Modern Designs in Milling Ma- 
chinery,” by Warren F. Keller, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Gears and Their Application, and 
Some Studies in Vibration,” by W. P. 
Schmittler and Elmer Davis, The 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The Australian Wheat Industry 
and the A. F. & Q. System,” by W. 
C. Madgwick and S. Clive Graham, 
Gillespie Bros. Pty., Ltd., Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

“Milling as a Profession for Young 
Men,” by Milton P. Fuller, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

“Starch-Gluten Separation,” by C. 
E. Rist, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill, and J. A. 
Shellenberger, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

“Your Responsibility as Manage- 
ment’s Representative,” by L. E. Col- 
lier, General Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

“Trends in Mixed Feeds,”. by Ly- 
man Peck, Chicago, Ill. 

“Some of the Defects of the Bar- 
ley Pearler Used in Determining the 
Hardness of Wheat,” by R. O. Pence, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Karisas. 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS 


KELLY'S 
K-80 
FLOUR 


Kelly’s K-80 is Emergency Flour, 
milled under WFO-144 restrictions, 
with the same care 
and skill that made 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 


a flour of superior : 
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When government restrictions 
are lifted, look for 
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MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


msurancponriorre CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK  PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








“Sasnak Flour” : KING MIDAS 
aor eg Ta FLOUR 
eee KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Enns Mruxine Co., Inman, Kan. Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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George C. Thomas 


JOINS HUBBARD—George C. 
Thomas will be become associated 
with the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., on June 1, C. B. Mac- 
Leod, president of the company, has 
announced. Mr. Thomas’ work will 
be in connection with the firm’s feed 
business. The Hubbard Milling Co. 
is a nationally known manufacturer 
of formula feeds, and was a pioneer 
in the development of the concentrate 
type of ration. 

Mr. Thomas was with McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
11 years, during the latter part of 
which time he was vice president in 
charge of the nutritional. staff, for- 
mulas, biological research, and feed 
and merchandising programs. 

Prior to that, he was with the 
Allied Seed Co., Fort Wayne, and 
the O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, 
Ohio. He has served as a director 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
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F. W. Nicolai 


Association and as regional director 
in the Feed Industry Council, besides 
being a member of other committees 
and exchanges in connection with the 
feed industry. 


SALES DIRECTOR—Effective June 
1, the Kansas Flour Mills Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of F. W. 
Nicolai, former baseball star and a 
person well known in milling and 
bakery circles, as sales director of 
the company. Mr. Nicolai accepted 
the new position after having just 
served as public relations director of 
the Kansas City Blues baseball team. 
From 1924 until 1933 Mr. Nicolai was 
active in professional baseball, play- 
ing with the Columbus and Little 
Rock clubs. Ih 1934 he joined the 
Standard Milling Co. and later be- 
came the Rocky Mountain zone man- 
ager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in 
1940. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





O. D. Fisher, president of the Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, has 
returned to his home after a 10-day 
visit attending board meetings and 
visiting timber holdings and lumber 
mills in Louisiana in which he has 
important interests. 

® 


Miss Madge K. Mitchell, daughter 
of E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., graduates May 29 from St. Mary 
College, Xavier, Kansas. 

2 


S. F. Poindexter of Richmond, Va., 
secretary of the Piedmont Millers 
Association, has suffered a relapse 
in his recent illness and has been re- 
turned to the hospital. 

® 


Alan Norwood, vice president of 
the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., and John H. McKinney, super- 
intendent of the mill, recently visited 
the Kansas City office of The North- 
western Miller. 


Miss Peggy Perdiue, Marion, Ind., 
former secretary of the American 
Millers Association, has been con- 
fined to her home since Nov. 13, 1945. 
She suffered a multiple fracture of 
the right femur and had two serious 
attacks of influenza during the win- 


ter. Miss Perdiue invites any of her 
friends in the milling industry to 
pay her a visit at her home, 1516 
W. Fifth St. 

& 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was re-elected a member of 
the board of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Co., 
at the recent annual meeting of its 
stockholders. 

@ 


Clarence S. Chase of General Mills, 
Inc., Los Angeles, and Mrs. Chase vis- 
ited their daughters in Kansas City 
recently and later went to Memphis 
to visit other relatives before return- 
ing to the west coast. Mr. Chase 
formerly was general manager of 
the Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
& 


The wedding of Fred L. Schumak- 
er, who served as a captain in the 
engineers attached to the Army Air 
Corps, and Miss Laura Flowers of 
Oklahoma City took place in Macon, 
Ga., May 18. Mr. Schumaker is the 
son of L. J. Schumaker, president of 
the American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
Philadelphia, and a past president of 
the American Bakers Association. 
Mr. Schumaker acted as his son’s 


best man at the wedding ceremony. 
The young couple are honeymooning 
at Sea Island, Ga., and will make 
their home in Macon, 

* 

George W. Merck, president of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., has 
received the Medal for Merit, the 
nation’s highest civilian award, for 
his direction of the War Research 
Service. Mr. Merck was on the 
Chemical Advisory Committee of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board 
and was special consultant to the 
Secretary of War on biological war- 
fare from June 15, 1944, to Oct. 25, 
1945. 

» 

L. G. Whinrey, Caplinger (Mo.) 
Mills, and Mts. Whinrey were in 
Kansas City recently. 

td 


James Jewell of L. R. Jewell & 
Son, Kansas City flour brokers, has 
left on a motor trip to Mexico. He 
planned to make brief stops at vari- 
ous cities in Oklahoma and Texas 
before going “south of the border.” 

e 


George F. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., has been 
re-elected a director of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Niagara Electric Corp. 

& 


Harry Lundgaard, president and 
general manager of the Ada (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has been selected to be 
general chairman for the annual Boy 
Scout ‘financial drive for his district. 

«© 


Now back at his desk most of the 
day is George E. Gano, president of 
the Gano Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, who was. stricken two 
months ago by a heart attack. 

a 


Mrs. Vernon Tupper, Jr., daughter- 
in-law, and, 15-month-old daughter, 
Catherine, granddaughter, of Vernon 
Tupper, Sr., manager of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, are report- 
ed to be in good condition at a Nash- 
ville hospital, following a recent two- 
car collision when the little grand- 
daughter was thrown 50 feet. 


Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., 
Nashville, and Mrs. Evers are cele- 
brating their twenty-sixth wedding 
anniversary. 

® 

Joe D. Williams of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Nashville, Tenn., has 
returned from French Lick, Ind., 
where he attended the meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

* 

C. T. Vandenover, vice president of 
Atkinson Milling Co., and Frank B. 
Townsend, executive vice president of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
left May 24 for their annual fishing 
jaunt into the wilds of Canada. 

& 


Territorial members of the grocery 
products division, General Mills, Inc., 
met with G. A. Pirkle, branch sales 
manager, at the Henry Grady Hotel, 
Atlanta, on May 25. 

ie 


It is believed that Thruston B. 
Morton, president of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., may have some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the Republican 
nomination for congressional repre- 
sentative from the Louisville, Ky., 
district, because of his five-year tour 
of duty in the navy. Mr. Morton 
has not voted for two years, and the 
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law stipulates that a candidate must 


' have supported the party in the last 


general election or must be a newly 
registered voter. 


C. B. Moore, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation in Colorado. 

e 


G. O. Baujan of Beardstown, II)., 
visited Nashville recently to atten 
the annual meeting of directors and 
stockholders of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills. 

« 

Mrs. Van Irwin, wife of Van Irwin, 
sales manager of the Cherokee Mills, 
Nashville, is in a hospital recov. 
ing from a major operation. Lt. Van 
Irwin, Jr., of the United States Naval 
Reserve, is on terminal leave, visit- 
ing his mother. 


Theodore H. Doehla, president of 
the Penn Baking Co., Pittsburgh, won 
at the primaries in an unopposed vote 
on the Republican ticket for the 
state senate. 


John W. Pritchard, who recently 
was released from the service as a 
captain and whose duty was instruct- 
ing at the Aberdeen, Md., Proving 
Grounds, has registered with baking 
classes at Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis. Mr. Pritchard -has 
rejoined the Eagle Roller Mill Co. at 
Pittsburgh. 

a 

E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, has flown to Kansas, which he 
will tour by auto. 

+ 


Ben H. Peoples, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative for the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., has been summoned to the 
bedside of his 90-year-old mother, 
who is seriously ill at her home near 
Philadelphia. 

@ 


W. W. Smith, vice president of the 
S. V. Smith Mill & Elevator Co., Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn., was)a recent Atlanta 
visitor, calling on connections. 

# 


C. W. Walker, division manager for 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., with 
headquarters in Atlanta, has returned 
from a business trip to Augusta, Ga., 
and Charleston, S. C. 

*® 


Frank C. Miller of the Bay State 
Milling Co., secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club; E. J. Bermel, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co; H. H. Walther, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills di- 
vision of Acme-Evans Co; James C. 
Orr, Standard Milling Co; R. T. 
Hambleton, General Mills, Inc., and 





Presidential Hitch-Hiker 
* * * * 


Kansas City, Mo.—When President 
Truman’s personal airplane, The Sa- 
cred Cow, returned him to Washing- 
ton from Kansas City on May 20, 
Bryce B. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent of the General Baking Co. 
hitched a ride. President Truman was 
in Kansas City and Liberty, Mo. 
May 19 and 20 to receive an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from William 
Jewell College. When he learned 
that Mr. Smith, a former mayor of 
Kansas City, had a directors’ meet- 
ing to attend in New York, he gave 
his old friend a neighborly lift in the 
executive plane. 
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C. D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
recently attended the spring conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 

& 


J. R. Henderson of Atlanta, Ga., 
manager of the regional office, bulk 
products sales, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
is visiting the home office in Minne- 
apolis. 

® 


Peter Brown, general manager of 
Brown Bros., Bakeries, Ltd., played 
a prominent part in the recent cele- 
bration of the joint sixtieth birthday 
of the city of Vancouver and of Miss 
Margaret McNeill of Portland, Ore- 
gor, first white girl to be born in 
Vancouver. For a special luncheon 
given Miss McNeill by the Vancou- 
ver Board of Trade, a huge cake was 
prepared by Brown Bros. under the 
personal direction of Mr. Brown. 


H. J. Guernsey, soy representative 
for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, was a recent New York 
business visitor. 


Carter E. Pendergast of Grand 
Forks, president of the Western Lum- 
ber & Grain Co., Bowman, N. D., has 
purchased a membership in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Will A. Hall, president of the In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., recently visited the feed trade 
in. Kansas City. 

* 


According to state tax appraisers, 
George Brewster Matthews, milling 
and public utility executive of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., area for more than a 
half century following the Civil War, 
left a gross estate of over $2,000,000. 
He gave away more than $1,000,000 
to philanthropic enterprises and es- 
tablished life trusts for the YMCA 
and the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 
which are ultimately to provide $500,- 
000 each to those institutions. 





BACK ON THE JOB—Recently dis- 


charged from the service, Morris 
Katz has resumed his position as 
Vice president in charge of sales of 
the Max Katz Bag Co., Indianapolis. 
Mr. Katz entered the service in Jan- 
vary, 1942, and was later commis- 
Sioned a lieutenant in the Quarter- 
Master Corps.. He served 15 months 
overseas in New Guinea, Australia 
and the Philippines. 
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Louis B. Wall, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising of the 
bulk pre-mix division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, recently vis- 
ited the regional bulk products sales 
office and the branch office of the 
company in Atlanta. Mr. Wall also 
visited branch offices in Florida and 
attended the convention of the Tri- 
State Bakers Association in New 
Orleans, La. 

* 


B. J. Joiner manager for Swift & 
Co. at Birmingham, Ala., is now in 
Chicago for special branch house sales 
division training. G. R. Crawford of 
the-~New Orleans branch, is serving 
as temporary manager of the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., branch in Mr. Joiner’s 
absence. 

¥ 


L. H. Crumbley, manager for Swift 
& Co. at Jacksonville, Fla., has re- 
tired. He has been succeeded by 
P. D. Scharff, formerly of the Savan- 
nah, Ga., branch. H. W. Hayes of the 
Atlanta district office has gone to 
Savannah, to replace Mr. Scharff. 


Gar Fairly of the Holsum Baking 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., recently vis- 
ited mills at Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis. : 

e 


Pillsbury officials of the Oklahoma 
City branch recently entertained the 
sales force and their families with a 
week-end picnic at Robbers Cave 
Park, Wilburton, Okla. Approxi- 
mately 75 were in attendance. 


Forrest H. Holz, assistant secretary 
of the Southern Bakers Association, 
Atlanta,” was recently called to Gulf- 
port, Miss., to be with his father, 
who suffered an accident, falling and 
breaking three ribs, one of which 
punctured a lung. 


Robert Hilton, youngest son of D. 
Lee Hilton, Charlotte, N. C., who 
was active in the baking business 
until he sold his plant, is now in 


. the navy and for the present is sta- 


tioned at San Diego, Cal. He is the 
brother of Lee, Jr., Dwight and Jack 
Hilton, operators of the Dixie Baking 
Co., Forest City, N- C. 


Fred L. Cobb of Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Bakers Association, as_ principal 
speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Janesville (Wis.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, declared that a business weak- 
ness of many years’ standing was the 
“old-fashioned attitude toward the 
competition,” and called for an end 
to “dog-eat-dog” thinking. 

® 


Gustave W. Wilde, University of 
Pittsburgh honors graduate who 
served the navy as a _ lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the Pacific theater, 
and son of Gustave A. Wilde, well- 
known baker of Pittsburgh, has been 
chosen one of 15 former students 
whose portrait will hang in the uni- 
versity’s hall of fame. The young 
Mr. Wilde, who was wounded in ac- 
tion, will enter Harvard law school 
in September. 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, J. Lloyd Ford and Leslie 
A. Ford, president and vice president, 
respectively, of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and Owen Wimberly, 
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SERVICE AWARD—Miss Addie Pearse, assistant treasurer of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was the honored guest at a dinner held by the company May 
22. Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the firm, presented Miss Pearse 


with a wrist watch as a token of appreciation. 
by the company since Aug. 1, 1897, 
She now holds the highest position ever attained in the 


“A” mill office. 
Pillsbury organization by a woman. 


She has been employed 
when she started as a clerk in the 





manager of the Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., attended the recent meeting 
of the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago. 

a 


B. D. Eddie of Oklahoma City, Su- 
perior Feed Mills official, is one of 
the applicants for a charter for the 
Citizens State Bank, Oklahoma City, 
which, it is proposed, will have a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000. 


DEATHS 


John Baur, Sr., 85, died at his home 
in Pittsburgh May 12. He came to 
America from Germany when 21 
years of age and in 1885 with his late 
brothers, August and Fred Baur, 
founded the Baur Baking Co. In 
1913 he retired and Baur Baking 
Co. became a parf{ of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. His son, John Baur, Jr., is 
secretary of the Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 











Eugene O’Byrne, 93, of Lockport, 
N. Y., who came to this country 64 
years ago from Ireland and conduct- 
ed a flour and feed business 56 years, 
died recently. Since 1924, he has 
been local representative of the 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


John C. McCabe, 76, who retired 
six years ago after 40 years’ service 
with General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, died 
May 24 at his home. He was a pur- 
chasing agent at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


Mrs. D. L. Dortch, 62, wife of Dud- 
ley L. Dortch, senior member of the 
the Dortch Baking Co., with plants 
in Atlanta, Birmingham, Ala., and 
Jackson, Miss., died recently at her 
home in Atlanta. 


Ben H. Page, who operated a flour 
brokerage business under that name 
in Chicago for many years, died May 
19, following a stroke a few days be- 
fore. 

William Radford Reed, 74, retired 
mill engineer, formerly with Honey- 
bee Mills, Alva, Okla., died recently 
at Wichita, Kansas. 





OUT 
OF 
UNIFORM 


Col. Rohland A. Isker, former com- 
manding officer of the Army Subsist- 
ence Research and Development Lab- 
oratory, was guest of honor at a din- 
ner given recently by the Quarter- 
master Association at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Col. Isker has retired 
from active military life after 30 years 
of army service and is now joint part- 
ner with Miss Frances Hooper in 
Hooper-Isker Advertising, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


Lt. R. S. Ison, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve, and Lt. Col. W. F. Ison, IJr., 
Army Finance Corps, sons of W. F. 
Ison, of the Ison Co., bakery supply 
and equipment firm of Atlanta, were 
recently released from their military 
duties. R.S. Ison will resume his posi- 
tion as manager of the company of- 
fice in Charlotte, N. C., while W. F. 
Ison, Jr., will be in charge of a new 
office opening in Jacksonville, Fla. 








Philip E. Biesanz, former techni- 
cian with the army air corps and be- 
fore the war an engineering staff 
member of the Johnson Wax Co., will 
represent the Sherman Paper Prod- 
ucts Corp., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., in Kentucky, part of West 
Virginia, eastern Indiana and Ohio, 
according to an announcement by 
Phil Sheehan, sales manager of the 
corporation’s specialties division. 


Sgt. Charles R. Reynolds has re- 
turned to civilian life and his home 
in Oklahoma City after more than 
two years in ‘service of which one 
year was spent in Casablanca and in 
Italy. He is the son of Chas. C. 
Reynolds, general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City. 


Maj. T. W. Woodworth, Jr., son of 
T. W. Woodworth, president of Beck- 
er’s Bakery, Spartanburg, S. C., was 
released from the army at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., recently. He had served 
in the European theater and the Pa- 
cific, and returned to the United 
States from Tokyo. 
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85% Mescrion Rate Recommended 


for World by F ood Organization 


Washington, D. C.—Adoption of a 
worldwide flour extraction rate of 
85% for wheat and rye, rationing of 
livestock feed ‘‘where practicable” 
and the reinstatement of wartime 
controls for the period of food short- 
ages were recommended by the 
United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization prior to the ad- 
journment of its week-long emer- 
gency session. 

These recommendations, approved 
unanimously by the 20-nation con- 
ference, were among those submit- 
ted by Committee II of FAO which 
concerned itself with “conservation 
and expansion of supplies.” Wher- 
ever the 85% extraction rate is im- 
possible to enforce, a report of the 
circumstances must be submitted to 
the newly created International 
Emergency Food Council, along with 
alternative measures instigated by 
the nonconforming government, the 
committee recommended. 

The emergency food council was 
created by the conference’s Commit- 
tee III which was instituted to es- 
tablish machinery for producing and 
allocating foodstuffs in the future. 
The new body, to succeed the Com- 
bined Food Board within the next 
15 days, will be a temporary agen- 
cy to function as long as the pres- 
ent food crisis exists, but to termi- 
nate at least by Dec. 31, 1947. 

Its membership will include all 


nations now represented on the Com- . 


bined Food Board’s commodity com- 
mittees and is estimated to have po- 
tentially 25 to 30 participants. One 
official predicted that, all in all, the 
new body would be composed of from 
50 to 60 countries, since commodity 
committee memberships are based on 
nations having an “important inter- 
est in international trade.” 

Optimism is high among the in- 
ternational delegates to the FAO 
conference that the new IEFC will 
far surpass any global group on food 
control that has ever been estab- 
lished. It will have more forceful 
authority than the recommending 
CFB since the deficit nations will 
be in on deliberations, publicity will 
be widespread, its information serv- 
ice will be all-extensive and the 
prestige will be far-reaching with the 
large expected membership of na- 
tions. 

The recently-established council is 
to be led by a secretary-general to 
be nominated by FAO and an in- 
ternational secretariat to work un- 
der his direction. A central com- 
mittee, membership to be determined 
by the council, will co-ordinate ac- 
tivities of the council and various 
commodity committees. 

In accepting membership in the 
council and its committees, govern- 
ments must make it clear that they 
accept the responsibilities which 
membership entails, make available 
to the group all information of sup- 
plies and implement all recommenda- 
tions accepted by the IEFC. 

The three CFB members—United 
States, United Kingdom and Canada 
—were directed to schedule a meet- 
ing “within 15 days after the con- 
clusion of the FAO meeting,” of the 
old board “to which shall be invit- 
ed representatives: of the govern- 
ments eligible fo membership in the 
IEFC in order that this council may 
be organized.” 

Committee III chairman, L. V. 








STALIN ORDERS FARMERS TO 
REPLANT WHEAT 

Premier Stalin of Russia has or- 
dered the compulsory plowing under 
of all nonproductive winter wheat 
lands and replanting them with spring 
wheat for midsummer harvest, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Moscow. The decree, 
making compliance compulsory, was 
announced without comment and gave 
no indication of the extent of the 
acreage affected, but the firmness of 
the language left no room for doubt 
of the government’s interest in the 
grain crop. Lack of any official fore- 
cast handicaps efforts to assess the 
crop. situation in the Ukraine. 
Weather between now and June 15 
will be the deciding factor. Collec- 
tive farms on May 10 are reported to 
have planted 94% of all the spring 
crops, 4,276,000 more acres having 
been planted than on the same date 
a year ago. 





Pearson, Canadian minister to the 
United States, emphasized that the 
IEFC is only the emergency global 
food body and pointed out that the 
committee had directed FAO Direc- 
tor-General Sir John Boyd Orr to 
make proposals for a long-term in- 
ternational food agency at the Sept. 
2 meeting of FAO in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

In addition to the higher extrac- 
tion rate, wartime controls and feed 
rationing, Committee II forwarded 
the following proposals, which were 
also unanimously adopted: 

Wheat flour must be supplement- 
ed to the extent of not less than 5% 
by other grain products. Potato 
flour, fresh cooked potatoes, etc., 
and governments were urged to take 


over their countries’ potato crops for 
complete supplementation for wheat 
and grain. 

Dairy cows were given first pri- 
orities on any available supplies of 
feed with a sharp reminder that the 
“most important food-saving meas- 
ure” is further curtailment of grain 
for feeding livestock—especially pigs 
and poultry. Second priority for 
feed grain was bestowed on high 
quality breeding stock. 

Broad programs for elimination of 
world wastage, lowered carry-over 
stocks and more rigid cuts in in- 
dustrial grain users’ quotas were out- 
lined by the committee and enthusi- 
astically approved by the FAO na- 
tions. Governments were urged to 
swift action in securing necessary 
constitutional or legislative author- 
ity for maintaining the adopted 
proposals. 

Committee I, delegated with the 
task of appraising the world food 
crisis and setting up measures to 
keep the situation under continu- 
ous review, set up a global research 
and information service which was 
promptly passed by the FAO assem- 
bly. Methods of establishing and 
running the service will be worked 
out in the very near future by FAO. 
This intelligence’ group will collect 
and distribute throughout the world 
estimates and statistics on the vari- 
ous countries’ crop and supply situ- 
ations. Governments must place 
quarterly appraisals in the hands of 
the new information agency «at least 
as long as the world food problem 
is serious. 

In expressing his “overwhelming 
satisfaction” in the results attained 
by the FAO emergency conference, 
Director-General Sir John Orr de- 
clared that one of the most grati- 
fying aspects of the session was that 
“so many could agree on so vital a 
problem in so short a time.” 





Interior Northwest Mills Given 
Access to Farmer Trucked Wheat 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Interior mills 
will receive some emergency wheat 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. 
under a decision announced by James 
A. Cole, regional director of the 
agency. The grain involved will be 
that which has been delivered by 
truck to the mills direct from pro- 
ducers and flour ground from the 
wheat must be offered for sale to 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration for export at the gulf. 

Mr. Cole’s announcement of the 
program follows: 

Effective immediately emergency 
wheat will be released to interior 
mills under the following conditions, 
provided: : 

1. That the grain was received at 
the mill by truck direct from the 
producer. 

2. That the grain represented by 
the Emergency Wheat Purchase 
Forms 3 has not beén sold to a ter- 
minai merchandiser. 

3. That sufficient wheat can be 
obtained to produce at least one car- 
load of flour. © 

4. That the flour produced from 
emergency wheat acquired in this 
manner has been sold to the Pro- 


duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion through L. J. Morgan, Con- 
tracting Officer, Grain Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., for ex- 
port at the gulf. 

5. That the mill is in a position 
to give immediate delivery of flour 
that will meet PMA specifications, 
one of which is that the flour must 
be at least 80% extraction and not 
more than 85% extraction. 

The following procedure is pre- 
scribed for interior mills desiring to 
obtain emergency wheat for mill- 
ing: 

1. Ascertain the quantity of wheat 
that is or will be available, and 
phone or write the Minneapolis of- 
fice of PMA. 

2. This office will then, if satis- 
factory, authorize you to book a 
quantity of flour amounting to one 
carload or more with PMA through 
L. J. Morgan, Room 3630, South 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. You will then forward Emer- 
gency Wheat Purchase Forms 3 di- 
rect to CCC, Minneapolis, stating in 
a covering letter that the certificates 
listed therein represent wheat you 
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desire to purchase from CCC, and 
that such wheat or certificates have 
not been previously purchased or 
sold, and that the flour to be manu- 
factured from the wheat has been 
sold to PMA for export at the gulf. 
Your check based on the selling price 
outlined below must accompany your 
letter and Form 3. The Minneapo- 
lis office will release the wheat upon 
advice from L. J. Morgan of PMA, 
Washington, D. C., that you sold 
him the flour. 

4. The CCC selling price of eme»- 
gency wheat sold back for milling 
under this special arrangement is 
as follows: terminal ceiling May 11, 
1946, less freight from your station, 
less 3c country handling, plus 11.c¢ 
merchandising, plus 7c bu. 

JAMES A. COLE, 
Director. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millers Protest 
Wheat, Corn 
Sales to Mexico 


Kansas City, Mo.—The following 
telegram was addressed by the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade and the 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat 
to President Truman and other offi- 
cials of the government in protest 
against the recent sale of wheat and 
corn to the Mexican government: 

“Addressing you not only as grain 
merchants and flour millers, but also 
as plain citizens of the United States, 
we register this protest against the 
sale of at least 500,000 bus of wheat 
and an equivalent amount of corn 
by the Commodity Credit: Corp., an 
agency of the government, to the 
Mexican government. 

“We have heard of no starvation 
in our neighboring republic. Mean- 
while our flour mills are closing down 
for lack of wheat and bakeries are 
on such short rations of flour that 
it is increasingly difficult even here 
in the heart of the nation’s wheat 








. fields to buy a single loaf of bread. 


It appears to us wholly incredible 
that our own government should sell 
this great quantity of grain for ex- 
port to a country where there is no 
publicly reported shortage of food 
and certainly no prospect of starva- 
tion or even hunger. How can our 
people be expected in this time of 
widespread national unrest to go 
along with the food saving program 
to save millions elsewhere in the 
world from starvation in face of such 
action as this by our own govern- 
ment? 
“Respectfully, 

“Kansas City Board of Trade 

“Associated Millers of Kansas 

Wheat.” 

¥y ¥ 
Food Board Made Allocation. 


Washington, D. C.—Sales of wieat 


' and corn to the Mexican governnient 


were made directly by the Com:0d- 
ity Credit Corp. against previous al- 
locations of grain approved by the 
Combined Food Board, according to 
informed sources here. Allocations 
of grain by the board are said to be 
offset by deliveries of other commod- 
ities to the world food pool. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN EXPORTER DIES 
Vancouver, B. C.—Maj. John Maca- 
luso, local grain exporter, died May 
19 in California where he had gone to 
spend a holiday following long serv- 
ice with the U. S. army. 
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* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 

* CAKE 80 

* PASTRY 80 

* CRACKER 80 

*% COOKIE 80 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Occident, American Beauty and 
Other Bakery Flours 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN: COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


heen 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 














FLOURS®x70!"" 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Solt Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 








—— 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 ibis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Wheat Flour 
For ign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Meniber Millers’ National Federation 


a 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR ng Inc. 


Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR its At 
| GENEVA, N. Y. 








RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 
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MILLERS TALK OVER 
INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


<p> 
American Millers Association Con- 
vention Attendance Sets New 
High Record 


Louisville, Ky. — Wheat shortages, 
the 80% flour extraction order, and 
other problems facing millers at this 
time were topics of discussion at the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Millers Association held 
here May 27-28. There were ap- 
proximately 90 persons in attendance 
at the opening session, a new attend- 
ance record for the association. 

Emmett Loy of Brookville, Ohio, 
president of the association, men- 
tioned the various unusual problems 
that millers have to contend with. 
Most of the member mills are shut 
down at this time because of the 
wheat shortage. 

Harold N. Jernigan, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., secretary of the as- 
sociation, presented a brief report. 

Thruston B. Morton, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., wel- 
comed the visiting millers. 

“Wheat Procurement and the 80% 
Flour Extraction Order’ was the 
subject of an address by Frank Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. Mr. 
Yost’s address was followed by con- 
siderable discussion. 

George Sooy, chief inspector of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, office of the Food 
and Drug Administration, spoke on 
sanitation in flour and corn mills. 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, told the millers 
about the flour milling situation 
nationally and reviewed the develop- 
ments in Washington as they affect 
the milling industry. 

Other addresses scheduled for the 
second day of the meeting included: 
“Modern Design in Milling Machin- 
ery” by Warren F. Keller, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis; 
“Laboratory Analysis as an Aid to 
Standardization,” by Howard N. Sim- 
mons of the Mid-West Laboratories, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, and a paper 
by Edgar S. Miller of Kansas City. 
RE NDR Me 5 RAN I RISER Ce RISE TRE RS 2 AORN 


RIBOFLAVIN AND NIACIN 
SHORTAGE THREATENED 


French Lick, Ind.—Manufacturers 
of riboflavin and niacin report a se- 
rious shortage of ingredients used in 
their production which very shortly 
may lead to drastic curtailment of 
output. This would have serious ad- 
verse effects in feed manufacturing 
and baking. Unless supplies are re- 
plenished, production of these two 
products will be closed down about 
June 30. Appeals made to Washing- 
ton for additional supplies have been 
unavailing. One manufacturer de- 
clared that unless relief is forthcom: 
ing very_shortly, supplies of riboflavin 
and niacin will vanish. 





* te: 
NEW OKLAHOMA WHEAT 
MOVING 


Wichita, Kansas.—Wichita was the 
first Kansas point to receive a car- 
load of new wheat this season. The 
car was received May 23 from Eldo- 
rado, Okla., grading No. 1 hard, 62.1 
Ibs, 12.7% moisture and 11.5% pro- 
tein. The Kansas Milling Co. re- 
ceived the shipment. The first cars 
of new wheat arrived in Oklahoma 
City May 18, three weeks earlier 
than last year. The variety was black 
hull, with weight 61 Ibs and moisture 
content 16.7%. 





— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY" 


FLOUR 


Making plans for new crop flour 
merchandising? Then, remember 
SNOBUDDY. For the up-to-date 
family flour distributor there is 
no flour like it for building sales. 
We follow through for every dis- 
tributor with a helpful, workable 


sales plan. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 





KING’S BEST 
eee GOLD MINE 
Best” EXCELSIOR 

(8) e e 

4% ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA _ 














GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 120: 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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May 2 


hard winter $3.47, soft winter $3.41@3.51, ability to deliver, but they were the only perchaal 
all 80%. cheerful indication to the market. ore 
. St. Louis: Local mills report the wheat A survey of bakers’ stocks indicates had only 
situation getting tighter every day. De- sufficiency for about two weeks with cur. and wou 
mand for flour continues heavy. Some mills tailment of about 25% in production gen. Retail 
are down indefinitely while others are erally. It would seem from this that the to limit 
running spasmodically. Jobbers are find- incoming volume -of flour has held fairly Remainir 
ing it difficult to do business. However, steady since this has been the situation counter | 
they are getting a car of flour once in a Since early May. There was, of course, cretively 
while from their mill connections which a backlog to draw on, and bakers antici- Quotat 
enables them to make small-lot deliveries pate normal summer reduction in demand, nominal. 
to their trade and keep the bakeshops but with proper evaluation of supplies, de- oo 
open for the time being. creased output and careful operation, flour salagy 
ere! o mand. However, with very little pros- . é 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS flour is being sold by mills. All atten- pects of securing any whit in the near Nominal quotations at ceilings: spring = nn 
tion is devoted to filling the few remain- future, they are not making any commit- high glutens $3.95, standard patents $3.75, er oe 
ing old contracts. Chances appear remote ments, but are directing all theif efforts soft winters $3.77, all 80% flour. oe simi 
THE SOUTHWEST Sia “te'cnaeve (men thus tae mene hap to, eee Oe te rege, te Ctr Bee Besten: New four business is not b<ing and whol 
. accepte mills an e number abl 
Kansas City: Increasing pressure from reached the Hutchinson market. Quotations May 25: prices are at the fulfill jee commitments grows sm: ler i 
buyers to secure flour is about the only Salina: Demand for flour is tremendous ceiling. as mill closings become more widespr: ad. purchases 
feature of the current market. As vari- but sales are at low ebb as mills are Toledo: The spotlight is on the condition Cuts in bakery production grow rore the ‘run 
ous communities begin to run low on unable to compete with the 30c bonus of the baking business with its reduced drastic each week as full realization of baking 8 
stocks, a more desperate tone is evident that is being paid for wheat at the pres- production and possible imminent shut the dark outlook during the next mcuth the dema 
in buyers’ pleas for flour. Some communi- ent time. Shipping directions aré coming downs. So long as any flour was avail- becomes apparent. No bakeries at his ited brea 
ties are reported to be out of flour and in freely. able retail bakers continued as if there date are reported closed due to lack of report th 
bread, and instances — i repertas Texas: New flour sales are nil. Opera- were no question and doubt about future’ flour, but some will not be able to «on of bread | 
from'the coal Selis where miners "the - tions vary from 40 to 80%; most mills supplies. Now with jobbers nearly, or com- tinue operating in the coming week be- each day 
ened a production stoppage =— " rd have already ground their 75% allotment pletely, out of flour and hardly expecting cause sugar supplies are exhausted. Re- pread to | 
were able to obtain bread or po — for May, but there are still some un- to get any more, the retail bakers appear fining in Boston is at a low point ind supply of 
institutions in some Poe as pe al filled sales of government flour to work to be at the end of their string. Whole- receipts of off-shore refined from \ew might ha 
out of flour and have ha a" ge rodits on. There has been no replenishment of sale bakers are not in much better posi- York were shut off because of the ail- or a wee 
wheat allocations = the Commodity iq wheat stocks, but new wheat is just tion as they are dependent upon flour un- road strike. Quotations May 25: spring sugar anc 
Credit Corp. to obtain Fs ft th starting to move and most operators feel der contract which the mills probably $3.75@3.77,. spring high gluten, nominal is extrao! 
FR cowl 8 Reet sea thas ade hiteea they can keep going on some sort of a will not be able to ship. $3.95@3.97; southwestern $3.75@3.77; soft fast becor 
tn prethetion by wheat shortages and cur- riage es until the new grain can be used Cleveland: Flour mills have discontinued Winter $3.75@3.77, all 80%. limiting 
tailment of domestic output to 75% of to piece out the old. operating and if flour jobbers or bakers Philadelphia: There was an almost en- ape 
similar operations a year ago. It is evi- THE NORTHWEST are without flour they are out of busi- tire absence of mill flour offerings last a a 
dent that shortages will grow more se- ‘ ness. Result: No bread, This applies week. An increasing number of mills are $5.10 5 2 
Cee, ad ens Tee eaee nes ween aa asiene piers | Rite Mines ee Meare nae ena te Gatien ies ae 
ake oO e brea at is consume re ver wee 
a bg weet bl the faba: ee Pe: ae milling industry. The scarcity of each day. will see a new low production level. Some Portland 
Announcement of the new subsidy rate Wheat became more pronounced, and more In this territory, many of the large Mills will be able to continue grinding flour mat 
did nothing to step up business, although ™Mlls were closed, or were preparing to pakers are offering cash prizes to their 0M government orders, but a large ma- last week 
it did help to relieve to some extent the ctoee. gagging perrens —. was er drivers who ‘bring in the most family paar O — to — _weeet in oe low on = 
mills on the occasional lots of "ounced. et was e last straw, an flour each Me i It is said many retail petition w government bonus payments, more. 
Sear that og meine: booked and on milling bg plants were closed as soon as the wheat grocers are endeavoring to supply these face shut downs. Much will depend, of new crop 
of wheat from contracts that contained n their tempering bins was ground out. bakers with flour under a threat—‘‘No course, upon the volume of farm. seiling about a 
escalator clauses. Lack of assurance that With the ending of the strike, however, fiour no bread.” However, this cannot after the bonus payments cease on May 25, flour, by 
the subsidy will be continued at all after mills that have wheat on hand are start- continue for very long. Family flour is whether or not the government releases on their 
June 30, or modified in some way, still ing up again, but comparatively few of becoming very scarce, and jobbers who wheat to mills and the proximity of new generally 
leaves the price problem unsettled after them have enough to insure them better are fortunate enough to own some fam- Wheat crop marketings. Full impact of it is repo: 
a I A gg I Ne ee eg ee 
forward sales, even if the wheat picture ’ ° our to the grocery trade. ’ ug s 
were clear. but nd cannot ee > yp them. Some Flour jobbers are inclined to discourage Mine wt reggaeton gg Sgr 3 He ety re y} 
Flour sales of southwestern mills last companies, however, did sell some relief sales of flour to bakers for the present, ments. ( s ate A . y foal t) pos tion 
week averaged only 3% of capacity, the ‘flour to the government last week for ex- 5 as to have some to sell during June ee nee there will be frequent reports not so - 
same as in the preceding week and com- — pee the ee ee bare ie wheat to bakers who actually are in need. of bread shortages.) : Be: es 
pared with 24% a year ago. These sales, used tor same wou @ replaced in. time Never has a situation like this been Quotations May 25: spring wheat $3.73, =e aa 
of course, represent mostly the fulfillment to take care of domestic needs. Millers ..) oianced. Jobbers are waiting to see how ard winter $3.73, soft winter straight share, but, 
of previous agreements made for flour on are banking on Washington promises that ‘he new subsidy will, counteract the 1Sc bu nearby $3.75, all 80%. up things. 
a shipping direction basis, which are en- re tacraghgay Soy mate Ot ge to them from advance in wheat, and how much wheat Pittsburgh: One of the largest whole- Be peer 
tered as sales only as shipments are so Rage a needed, until the new i) pe allotted to mills for June. Judg- sale flour jobbers in this city stated there ate o 
made. In addition, occasional small lots crop begins moving. ing from the reports from various mills, won’t be any flour in Pittsburgh’s whole- Ww hs > 
were confirmed to the Production and Direct export business is, of course, at if they are able to mill 30% of their sale warehouses within a week. His com- graham 
Marketing Administration, for which bonus a standstill. There is plenty of inquiry. June, 1945, output, they will consider them- pany’s usual turnover is 1,000 bags of 
wheat had been taken in at the flour mill The Cuban subsidy question has been de- selves fortunate. flour a day. There is no flour on the eens 
from producers. No CCC ‘wheat in other cided, buyers there want flour, but the mills Quotations May 25: nominal at ceilings. way and none promised. Another jobber 
positions has yet been released in the lack the necessary wheat, so have noth- charged in the local newspapers that the CANA 
Southwest and there is no prospect of it ing to sell. EASTERN STATES government is' running a black market by 
aS ms 


until new crop wheat begins to move. 
Normally, there would be a heavy vol- 


Government sales last week brought up 
new bookings by spring wheat mills to 


Buffalo: Mills are out of the market due 
to the wheat situation. Flour shipments 


paying 30c over ceiling prices for wheat. 
Letters from newspaper readers published 
daily here show the public’s concern over 


Toronto-! 


ume of forward flour booking now, but around 32% of capacity, compared with 
the wheat and subsidy uncertainty makes about 8% a week earlier, and 64% a were halted by the railroad strike. Mills the critical bread shortage and wheat ship- booked up 
it impossible for millers to make any defi- year ago. are operating only on a very slender basis, ments overseas. and can té 
nite promises. for the future. The most Quotations May 25: spring standard 80% some, including the largest in the city, Hospitals, prisons and hotels are alarmed ment in th 
they can do is assure regular customers $3.34, family 80% $4.34. being closed all week. The effect of the because they buy largely from local flour recent ant 
that they will supply them as best they Interior mills, including Duluth: The curtailed production has forced feed sell- jobbers. The county hospital for insane Wheat Boa 
can when wheat again is available. limited operations were completely stopped 7S OUt of the market also. The trade nq indigents has flour to last until Sep- bemlowes 
The majority of mills have completed hy the rail strike last week. A few mills WS benumbed by the strike coming on top temper, but the workhouse here faces a an “flour, 
their 75% domestic grind and are either have ground out all the wheat they had of all its other troubles, particularly the sour famine in another week. This sur- have been 
shut down or are running in a limited and expect to remain idle until the new Wheat shortage. Attention at present is 4» made here the past week reveals a mentioned. 
way on government flour, previously booked = crop begins moving, unless the CCC allo- directed at Washington where moves to situation that causes alarm to those en- ae te 
when wheat inventory limits were reduced. cates some wheat to them in the mean- induce farmers to market their wheat ap- gaged in management and also the gen- ficient cape 
About a third of the mills have stretched time. Only feed available is small lots to Pear the only hope of a solution. eral public, which fears some disagree- these mark 
out wheat supplies by a low level of OP-  jocal farmers Quotations May 25, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- able reactions from the inmates. Flour 10% reduct 
eration and will continue milling some = falo: northwestern $3.70, southwestern $3.70, mill representatives are remaining out of flour has s« 
Rese tet sneer Orem or oe. mete. of THE CENTRAL WEST soft wheat $3.80, all 80%. offices, because phones constantly ring with ron ae a 
a Pet gol a _— ated Guston Chicago: There has been no change in New York: To an industry that believed hard luck stories from bakers in the Tri- sulin oma 
whisk tucords wre available, Kansas City the local flour situation. Bakers are clam- it had received its quota of blows, the State area who are threatened with close market and 
output last week was only 38% of ca- oring for-deliveries against old contracts railroad strike seemed almost too much downs because of flour shortages. They the export 
pacity, against 67% in the previous week and mills are doing their utmost to accom- to take. Even though arrivals of flour can offer no aid as local retail stores are May 25: f 
Peay 82% a year 260 Whi Awidke eoetne modate them. Brokers and mill agents have were only a trickle, they were something about sold out of family flour and eye tion flour $: 
aentiaad to he lewer still. not been able to sell any flour for weeks, to stand between the baker and a shut carefully any buyers not regular customers. seaboard, $: 
Prices aré purely -nominal at present and some of them are receiving unusual down and their cessation was discourag- Bakers in steel towns state patrons ex- for shipmer 
OPA ceilin iamseiin ini Quotations May offers for carlots. These offers are of course ing to an already depressed trade. Prac- press concern that their men _ will not for use in 4 
& being turned down, as everyone is doing tically the only flour that had been com- work when dinner pails cannot be piled bakers $4.3 


Northwest. 





high with sandwiches and state that work- 


track, Toro 


eh ay 5? beats agg preg get to the best he can to see that regular ing through was from the 
pp b- 4 = $235 wai 80% pens sone customers get deliveries. Bakers are op-- Nearly all Kansas mills were withdrawn ing hours and output of individual work- tra where « 
8 our BG eg se a Austeathn pt Bhise pe aK erating at greatly reduced capacities, and and cake flours have been absent for some ers will be lowered when a bread f:mine Winter w 
ete. & -fuae Pi uit sow, 8 Anil retail grocery’ stores are confining sales time. From a very limited area in Kan- arrives. Angles to the bread shortage nev- ders now iz 
’ , 4 ’ ’ 4 to one loaf per customer. By noon all sas new crop offers were made for late er before considered crop up daily in all availabl 
Oklahoma City: Ranging from zero to bread has been sold, and some store own- June-July shipment, but these came only readers’ letters to local newspapers and crop year 
8%, flour sales averaged 3%, compared ers are keeping bread under the counter from mills who draw on local wheat and show more concern over domestic results made recen 
with 5% a week ago and 30% a year ago. to take care of regular trade. Quotations not from users of any Texas or Oklahoma from bread shortage than the international ing prices 
All sales were in the family class. Opera- May 25: spring $3.47, family flour $4.11, grain. These, of course, were subject to questions involved. Standard gr 
tions ranged from zero to 35% and aver- Quotations May 25: hard winter flour secondhand 
aged 25% for all mills operating. This $3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring wheat for export §$ 
compared with 48% a week ago and 80% SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS standard flour $3.70, high gluten 43.90, Seaboard, pl 
a year ago. Prices are unchanged. Quota- soft wheat bakery flour $3.70; Pacific coast Littl 
tions, delivered rate points in trucks, 100- Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 $3.72, famil seit $4.25@4.71, all 80% wae wie 
Ib cottons May 25: family 80% extra emer- Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. oxtredtion Gant alcsl atk ad holdin — 
ars. # er ae earlots $3.32 un- Chicago Mpls. Kans.City St. Louis Buffalo ; THE SOUTH cover t a 
enriched; im tricks 95.66. Spring family 80% ............ $.--@4.11 $...@4.34 $...@... $...@... $...@... : hew=crop 
Omaha: Production continues subnormal. Spring standard 80% ...... haus + Oot wey ox to 8 see whey OT eet ft reee Srwenees: wre, Seveme eee iled Quotat ne 
One mill operated six days last week on Hard winter family 80% ...... cee G ove cee nes 413G4.40 ...Qince ccc ve, Atlanta: Added to the already cur‘al tT Montre:| fr 
government contracts. Another mill Hard winter high gluten 80%... ...@... ...@... .+-@3.51 ...@... ...@..,  f0W of flour into this territory, th 1 $1.12@ 1.14 
squeezed out two days’ flour production in Hard winter standard 80% .... :..@3.47 ...@... ...@3.31 3.60@3.55 (..@3.70 ‘trike brought about a feeling of 'iving Ontario, 
an attempt to clean up the wheat they Soft winter high gluten 80% ... ...@... ...@... 1--@... .+.@3.80 ...@.., ‘ay¥-by-day, waiting to see when bv ine Winnipeg: 
were allotted for May. No new sales have Soft winter standard 80% ...... 3.41@3.51 ...@... ...@3.35 ...@... ::.@3.89 Would be completely buried. Some v how flour last. 
been reported. Great difficulty is found in Rye flour, white ............... 6.60@7.74 ...@... ...@... ...@... ...@... Salers said they would not make jreae lots for UN 
trying to fill orders on hand. Customers Rye flour, dark ................ 5.48@6.00 ...@... ...@... ...@... ...@..,, ions, saying it was foolish to try to pee African o * 
now are feeling the effects of the 75% Semolina, No. 1 (dur. gran. 80%)  ...@3.66 ...@3.62 ...@... ...@3.99 '@3.73 ™ine what was going to happen. ‘thers tidaior aaa 
limitation order. Wheat supplies, radical- oe ; said a week or 10 days would probably Kin ‘aa = 
ly short the past several weeks, are worse. New York Phila. Boston Cleveland ‘Nashville be the limit if more flour was nit 34 a Pi dial 
The over-all picture is dark for the millers Spring high gluten 80% ........ $...@3.95 §$...@... $3.95@3.97 $...@3.86 $...@... ceived. Still others said 48 hours vr capacit, — 
for June. The raise in subsidies was favor- Spring standard 80% ....:...... -»-@3.75 ...@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@.., burt them severely, all dependins, © springs hg 
ably received, but since millers have noth- Hard winter standard 80% ..... --6@... ..-@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@... course, on the trade they served. liam ar if 
ing to sell, it will not help much now. Soft winter standard 80% ...... -+-@3.77 ...@3.75 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 6.10@6.20 Harried bakers, saying that the | resent Sieo item 
The flour shortage is expected to reach ee SE, SU 6 oc vo eee us ee gee ke OR = OC” “Seely shortage is only a preliminary one, were patents te 
its worst point in history during the month Rye flour, dark ......... ey ekuate VRE Soe wees SUC cc? ec eRnds ‘See W See worried over their inability to get even V. ~~ 
of June, milling production officials report. Semolina, No. 1 (dur. gran. 39%) SS, Beers] <5, Boe!) perry! Mee =| fret the short flour ration promised them Fond Pehl 
Wichita: One mili. operating two days Seattle 8S. Francisco * predicted that this area is in for 4 © None Kon 
in one unit, at 15% of capacity, covered Family patent 80%. $...@... $...@... Spring top patent... ¢ “aees hater xf cal shortage of breed unless more “a : moun ie 
the over-all milling production in Wichita. Soft winter str. 80 00 OSE i. t@ 22% Spring second patent ...@4.40 @ 4.60 is forthcoming for the milling in hip to take hi 
All mills are now idle. One mill will re- Spring first clear{ . :@3.30 ...@. seen wae the. Mille Gre Gewese ‘° & milla subes 
—_ pee i a seven-day period and, Spring exports§ dgh i @11 70 1..@ i pg AS oon verge 4 ee ee on shelves tinue i) ae 
a e expiration ; er Pate poke he : 7 
h P of that time, all Wichita Ontario soft winterst ...@6.50 in the majority of instances, but «almost Pacifie unde 


freight situa’ 


, it wa self- 
without a single exception to improve. 


rising family flour. All plain family flour 
has apparently gone to bakers who were 


Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.40 ... ave 


*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons, §280-Ib cottons. 


mills will be out of production and will 
remain so until receipt of 1946 wheat. 


Hutchinson: Widespread inquiry con- 
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purchasing everywhere they could to keep 
haking bread. 

A number of retail bakers said they 
had only a week’s supply of flour on hand 
and would then have to close. 

Retail grocers were asking customers 
to limit themselves to one loaf of bread. 
Remaining loaves then went under the 
counter to be dealt out sparingly and se- 
eretively to old established customers. 

Quotations: flour prices at ceilings and 
nominal. 

Nashville: Mills did not offer any flour 
here last week and brokers report there 
ig absolutely no flour to be found. Local 
flour blenders are carrying light stocks 
and while some of them say that closing 
down is unavoidable, others indicate they 
are limiting sales to merchants, jobbers 
and wholesalers and by so doing will prob- 
ably be able to run until around the first 
of June. Grocers report no extremely large 
purchases on the part of consumers, but 
the “run” on bread has increased home 
baking and this naturally will increase 
the demand for flour. Grocers have lim- 
ited bread to one loaf per customer. They 
report that every customer wants a loaf 
of bread and this product is sold out early 
each day. Suburban bakers are limiting 
bread to two loaves per customer. Bakers’ 
supply of flour is only moderate and they 
might have to close down for a few days 
or a week because of shortage of flour, 
sugar and syrups. Demand for corn meal 
is extraordinarily good and supplies are 
fast becoming exhausted. Most stores are 
limiting meal to one bag per customer, 

Flour prices are about unchanged, being 
tentatively set as no new sales are being 
made. Quotations May 25: soft wheat 80% 


$5.10 @ 5.20. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Little activity was evident in 

four markets of the Pacific Northwest 
last week. Smaller bakers are running 
low on flour stocks and are unable to book 
more. Much uncertainty prevails as to 
new crop. flour. Larger bakeries have 
about a three to four weeks’ supply of 
four, by cutting down from 20 to 33% 
on their daily output. Flour mills are 
generally delivering on old contracts, but 
it is reported a few are having difficulty 
because they cannot secure wheat. 

Millis are grinding on Montana wheat 
for the government for export and their 
position from a grinding standpoint is 
not so bad. However, their long-time 
established markets are suffering. Cali- 
fornia buyers are receiving their pro-rata 
share, but, of course, the rail strike slowed 
up things. ; 
Quotations May 25: hard wheat $3.57, blue 


stem bakers $3.37, pastry and pie $3.08, 
whole wheat 100% $3.57, cracked and 
graham $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
booked up with flour orders to end of July 


and can take no more business for ship- 
ment in the intervening period. Since the 
recent announcement of the Canadian 


Wheat Board as to the countries which will 
be allowed to receive shipments of Canadi- 
an flour, allocations of small quantities 
have been made,to nearly every market 
mentioned. A great deal more business 
would be placed if the mills had _ suf- 
ficient capacity to produce the flour. All 
these markets are short of supplies. The 
10% reduction in domestic production of 
four has so far resulted in no great hard- 
ship to consumers. All possible flour and 
bread saving seHemes are in effect. Flour 
prices are at ceiling levels in the domestic 
market and the export price is based on 
the export price of wheat. Quotations 
May 25: for export, government regula- 
tion flour $11.70 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Montreal 
seaboard, $11.75 Halifax, $11.80 New York, 
for shipment to end of July; top patents 
for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c ‘ex- 
tra where cartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour trade is quiet. Or- 
ders now in hand are sufficient to absorb 


all available supplies of wheat to end of 
crop year. Some flour sales have been 
made recently to the West Indies. Ceil- 
ing prices prevail. Quotations May 25: 
Standard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 


secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.40 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 


Seaboard, plus equalization fee of $2. 

Little or no winter wheat is being deliv- 
ered. With feed so scarce, farmers are 
holding all the grain they have to help 
cover their feeding requirements until the 
hew-crop period. The ceiling is the price. 


Quotations May 25: best grades $1.26 bu, 


Montre:.| freights, which is equivalent to 
pe 14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 
ntario. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 


flour last week was made up of small 
lots fo UNRRA, West Indies and some 
African countries. There was no indica- 
tion ol any new business to the United 
Kingdon Domestic business continues on 
& good scale, and mills are operating to* 
capacity Quotations May 25: top patent 
Springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30 cottons; second patents $4.80, second 
patents to bakers $4.60, 
con anCouver: Shut off from all but one 
Noneecial market. around the Pacific, 
: us Kong, export flour men here report 
hough demand from Chinese importers 


— all the flour available at Canadian 

teas Substantial shipments of flour con- 

Pacif to move to other destinations in the 

trel nt under UNRRA orders and the 

Pe Sht situation on ocean lines continues 
Mprove, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


In the domestic trade conditions are 
just about back to normal again with 
dealers holding strictly to allotments from 
mills) which quantities appear sufficient 
to satisfy all immediate normal demands. 
Production of fancy baked goods by small- 
er bakeries has been sharply curtailed, 
not only by the amount of flour available 
but rather by the continued scarcity of 
shortening and sugar. 

Hard wheat flour prices are firm at 
ceiling levels. Cash car quotations for 98’s 
cottons, May 25: first patents $5.40, bakers 
patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Cake and pastry flour from Ontario is 
only in fair supply with the price to the 
trade firm at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Lack of wheat has cut pro- 
duction down to about 50% of normal. 
Mills, naturally, are behind on deliveries, 
and have nothing to - offer. At country 
stations, farmers and truckers are still 
able to pick up ton lots, but carlot offer- 
ings are just a memory. The situation 
is vastly different from a year ago. Then 
buyers felt that as soon as mills got to 
running on the new crop, a break from 
ceiling levels could be looked for. Today, 
with ceilings advanced $10 ton, buyers 
would gladly contract for their maximum 
requirements a year ahead, but there are 
no’ sellers. Ceiling: $47.75. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand. but in- 
adequate supplies. No change in prices 
which are still at the ceiling. . Quotations, 
burlaps. carlots for southern deliveries, 
$2.45; for northern deliveries, $2.40. 

Wichita: No offerings. Quotations, basis 
Kansas. City, straight cars $46.50, mixed 
ears $47.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Limited supplies of millfeed 
found ready takers among those obtain- 
ing shipments of flour. Everything in the 
way of feed went into mixed cars at ceil- 
ing: $47.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is urgent with prices 
steady and supplies considerably below 
trade requirements. Quotations: $46.50@ 
47.50, basis Kansas City. 

Fort Worth: With production continuing 
at its recent reduced rate, supplies are as 
inadequate as ever. Quotations, ceiling, 
mill run, burlaps $52.20, delivered TCP. 

Cleveland: Most of the flour mills are 
down for the balance of the month, as far 
as flour for domestic use in this country 
is concerned. The only mills that are 
operating are milling relief flour for the 
government to be shipped to Europe, and 
there are not many of them; consequent- 
ly, there is very little millfeed to be had. 

Toledo: With the mills operating at re- 
duced capacity or closing down altogether 
for want of wheat, the millfeed situation 
gets tighter than ever with little millfeed 
available -at any price. Ceiling now $52.37 
@52.57 ton, f.o.b, Toledo, in, sacks, nominal. 

Buffalo: Business is at a standstill in 
millfeeds because of the curtailed output 
in the mills. Conditions continue to go 


from bad. to worse. Quotations: $51.55, 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Boston: There are no feed offerings of 


any consequence but demand _ continues 
heavy, even in feeding areas despite good 
pasturage. Feed grains are also in short 


supply and poultry stocks are gradually 
being reduced. Mill run $55.67@56.17 ton, 
nominal. 

Philadelphia: Supplies are small and the 
market rules firm, with demand active. 
Mill run $54.84@655.34. 

Pittsburgh: Fears are now entertained 
that Canadian oats when they are offered 
later will. be too high to be sold here at 
ceiling prices prevailing. Wheat feeds are 
not obtainable. A few cars of oats are 
arriving with liberal trading still figuring 
in the deals affected for.this merchandise. 
Nominally wheat feeds are quoted $53.61@ 
54.65 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with mixed 
ears bringing $1 higher. 

Atlanta: Demand urgent; supply about 
nil; situation critical, feed mills closing; 
$56.20@56.70. , 


Portland: Mill run $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Lack of grain has greatly cur- 
tailed grinding operations. Quotations (un- 
changed): mill run $46.30, carlots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $47, ceiling; Cali- 
fornia prices: $52.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 


Francisco, with Los Angeles prices $1 above 
San Francisco, 
Toronto-Montreal: 


Demand for millfeed 


is heavy. Notwithstanding the fact that 
pasture will soon be plentiful, inquiry 
for millfeed is in excess of supply. Pro- 


duction is at record levels and all the 
output is made available to domestic buy- 
ers as exports are temporarily prohibited. 
The ceiling is the price. Quotations May 
25: ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues keen, with eastern Canada 
taking practically all of the output from 
western mills, although some stocks from 
Alberta are moving into British Columbia. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces are 
very small. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Despite continued fine’ spring 
weather, the domestic millfeed demand 
continues very heavy and dealers are un- 
able to get sufficient supplies from west- 
ern mills to satisfy all demands. Ration- 
ing of all sales continues. Prices are firm 
at ceiling levels. Cash car quotations: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: A good many buyers were 
in the market last week to buy additional 
carlots and were apparently willing to pay 
any price asked, but terminal 
nothing to offer. Business on books will 
require all the rye grain they own and 
can grind out before May 31. Arrivals 
of rye have about ceased. They are largely 


clean-up cars from country houses, indi- 
cating that bottoms of bins have been 
swept clean. No flour quotations.. Trad- 


ing in the May option ceased May 22, and 
this delivery went off the board at $2.35 
bu. Spot rye is quoted nominally at $2.67 
@2.68, but, after June 1, the new ceiling 
price will be $1.53%. The July and Sep- 
tember options are held around this figure 
with no trades. 


St. Louis: Prices have been withdrawn 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade,’ in bushels (000’s omitted) on May 18, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 





c-—Wheat—  -—Corn—, ats—, -—Rye—, 7-Barley— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Baltimore ........... 618 1,849 1,100 992 578 11 19 a6 ee 2 
pe tree ates 290 o3 ius “t ag ae ee 199 oe ee 
(IP Ee ee 1,181 3,253 580 1,145 1,759 3,677 ar 770 413 832 
CS ee 495 826 as =e 87 ie is oe ée ee 
CHAGRIN. .sivica c tiwes owe 164 765 10,730 2,770 707 2,674 365 4,940 362 1,492 
Ce, Pee oe 89 $s .> ve + ee oe oe ane 
lie a al Sas 6,598 7,599 ie 487 1,076 1,466 293 333 4,915 
POSE: WOPth.. o oaisieces. 432 3,862 42 195 158 156 37 50 62 
Galveston ........... 879 1,540 die 265 45 we $0 ee ee 
Hutchinson .......... 2,262 6,331 se a's ~~ os oe ae os ee 
Indianapolis ......... 308 464 2,074 1,816 116 85 1 72 2 17 
Kansas City ......... 1,538 12,140 1,340 2,466 87 66 49 289 252 641 
Milwaukee ..........5 es 162 698 182 27 6 os -. 2,266 3,478 
Minneapolis ......... 1,092 5,632 387 959 2,316 867 82 1,000 2,138 4,119 
New Orleans ........ 11 765 20 764 50 48 es és ee ae 
NOW ROOM bc cin Cees s 41 134 9 86 10 29 1 1 2 ee 
ee ere tee 992 3,341 4,408 2,199 364 194 21 10 61 178 
PON a bie o's.¥.0 50.58.06 wo os os 426 465 Ke = ve ‘ 72 
Philadelphia ......... 202 449 51 142 62 55 40 377 ° = 
ae | ern 129 5649 1,407 1,366 467 547 2 31 7 117 
} > eo 5 a es 69 108 961 184 112 46 os 17 3 6 
Bee MON bce des ws 983 1,219 385 1,045 323 587 5 20 45 
Lf eS eee ae 287 2,665 2 4 vs is oe 4 154 
ZA 0-6.d.0'0:0 bt 0 0% os 249 1,018 ‘ 128 50 o* ate ove ee 225 
| ee tars 18,420 54,760 24,620 17,660 8,394 10,523 580 8,041 5,913 16,255 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kaasas City Seattle Duluth 

July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 21 ... 190% 190% 183% 183% 188% 188% EN ave, Te nda 
May 22 190% 190% 183% 183% 188% 188% 
May 23 190% 190% 183% 183% 1885 188% 
May 24 190% 190% 183% 183% 1885 188% 
May 25 190% 190% 183% 183% 188% 188% 
May 27 190% 190% 183% 183% 1885 188% 

‘--CORN— - RYE OATS 

Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July 
May 21 121% 121% 235% 148%, 230 wee 3 3 84 83% 
May 22 121% 121% 240% 148% 23 ke oie 83 83 84 84 

July Sept. July Sept. uly Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
May 23 121% 121% 148% 148% reat sean 83 83 4 80% 
May 24 121% 121% 148% 148% 83 81 84 80% 
May 25... 121% 121% 148% 148% 83 81% 84 80% 
May 27 ... 121% 121% 148% 148% 83 80% 84 80% 





mills had - 


39 


for the time being; unable to make de- 


liveries. 

Chicago: No rye flour is being offered, 
as mills are busy filling old orders by 
the end of the month. White patent rye 
$6.80@7.74, medium $6.70@7.05. dark $5.48 


New York: No offerings of rye flour 
are made. No quotations are made on 
shipments. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 


continues unsettled and irregular. With 
futures running hot and cold a large part 
of the time, frequent daily changes have 
been registered. At the close last week, 


net declines of about 15c were in evi- 
dence. Offerings are light, while demand 
is moderate. White patent $7.50@7.70. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $6.10, medium 
not quoted; Wisconsin pure straight $7.70, 
Wisconsin white patent $8.15. 


Buffalo: All quotations recalled 
June 1. 


Cleveland: The millers of rye flour have 
been out of the market for several weeks. 
The only rye flour that can be bought 
is in jobbers’ hands, and there is very 
little of that. 


Pittsburgh: Mills have withdrawn from 
the market. Many mill representatives of 
state bakers endeavor to get dark rye flour. 
Not only fancy white rye and medium rye 
flour quotations are not available but dark 
rye flour is also withdrawn from sale 
here. An actual scarcity of rye flour, long 
threatened in this area, is now here. Very 
small lots of rye flour when located by 
bakers in urgent need bring handsome 
offers of trades for other merchandise. 
Quotations nominal. 


until 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills have re- 
ceived orders from UNRRA which will 
keep them operating at full capacity 
throughout the month of July. Previous 
bookings had been up to end of June. 
Domestic business is quiet. Prices are at” 


ceiling levels. Quotations May 25: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, 


f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in only fair demand with the return of 
warm weather. Supplies are moderate and 
sufficient to take care of buying orders. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.60 per 100 Ibs on May 27; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., May 23, 1946 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur 6,477 753 6,050 3,610 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 1,880 os 526 121 
Churchill ...... 1,878 os oe ee 
Prince Rupert ne es ° oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eer re 184 1,080 1,489 

, | Bore 10,418 753 7,656 5,220 

Year ago ..... 71,935 1,807 16,563 7,850 

Receipts during week ending May 23: 
Ft. Wm-Pt. Ar. 1,000 49 988 160 
Pacific seaboard. 929 7 70 8 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GEM GV. csciios 12 96 11 2 

POURIBY» vc00¢% 1,941 49 1,069 171 


Shipments during week ending May 23: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt, Arthur— 





7 EOE EET 3,621 2,764 96 

TAME fi ci vcace 268 2 378 124 
Pacific seaboard. 947 ve 13 1 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

7 179 + 22 11 

WOCMND ciccvees 5,015 2 3,176 231 

Total receipts for the crop-year Aug. 1, 
1945, to May 23, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 175,994 3,425 56,410 37,720 
«+ 1,971 


Pacific seaboard. 48,598 586 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GR GIVE i vs 726 2,350 2,065 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1, 1945, to May 23, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 220,085 3,986 64,084 37,056 


Pacific seaboard. 62,469 1,854 448 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

WET Seees- 6058s 10,889 1,278 584 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending May 25, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis .. aa ++» 13,020 17,550 
Kansas City .. 25 425 1,525 4,600 
Philadelphia .. 160 60 ase ods 
Milwaukee ... 180 eee 3,810 4,320 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 











v 

CHEMIST FOR MILL LABORATORY OF 
3,000 cwt mill in central Kansas. In 
reply state age, experience and general 
qualifications. Address 7983, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








WANTED—AT ONCE, MAN WITH SOME 
experience in oats and wheat, operating 
blending plant, corn meal mill and feed 
mixer. Located in small delta town. 
Address 7985, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





10ST ACCOUNTANT WANTED — LARGE 
Pacific Northwest flour milling company 
requires the services of an experienced 
cost accountant. Give complete informa- 
tion of experience and education includ- 
ing desired compensation. Address 7990, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
’ v 


I OFFER MY SERVICES AS TROUBLE 
shooter to mills in distress regarding 
80% extraction. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. TT. Proffitt, Veachland, via Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


~ | 














WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 
years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Rance eR eT OO v 
125 H.P. BOILER MADE BY ERIE CITY 
Iron Works. All new tubes and recently 
reconditioned. Also three double stands 
of Allis Chalmers roller mills 9x30 in 
perfect condition. Apply New Jersey 
Flour . Mills. .Co., Clifton,.N. J. 














FOR — ONE 8 THREE PAIR 
high B. and L. roller mill, good shape; 
five 9x18 double Nordyke A drive roller 
mills; one 9x18 double Great Western 
A drive roller mill; six flour and feed 
packers; one No. 12 Gruendler hammer- 
mill. 8S. P. Megli, Newton, Kansas. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
| ietescniiianndiainiiaamtaaiidaaidentl v SE LORE ET 
WANTED—SEVERAL ROTEX SIFTERS, 
size 7 or size 21, 40x84 inches, single 
sieve. Address 7992, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatie scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expeliers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — MILLING COMPANY WANTS 
names of secondhand flour mill machin- 
ery dealers in order to inquire for needed 
equipment. Address 7991, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 




















Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
« 


1016 Baltimore + - Kansas City, Mo. 




















Flour Exports 





(Continued from page 9.) 


crop wheat and that except for ad- 
vances in parity the wheat ceiling 
price would not be changed during 
the 1946-47 crop year. 

Leaders in the milling industry. and 
officials of labor organizations in the 
milling field have contended that the 
shipment of wheat in the form of 
flour was the most economical meth- 
od of providing food for famine 
stricken countries and that domes- 
tically ground flour was the quick- 
est means of delivering this crop as 
food. None of the operating officials 
at the PMA contest the soundness of 
this view as far as the aspects of 
formal economics are concerned, but 
it is believed that the government 
desires to get wheat into the fam- 
ine countries as quickly as possible 
without halting its movement to grind 
into flour here. 





WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











Secretary Anderson has voiced op- 
timism that during the next 45 days 
we will have nearly completed our 
commitments under the 1945-46 ex- 
port goal. To support his optimism 
he stated that the USDA was ob- 
taining nearly 1,000,000 bus of wheat 
daily at Duluth. Private trade fig- 
ures do not confirm Mr. Anderson’s 
optimism. These reports show that 
not more than 600,000 bus are being 
received on a daily average at this 
point. 

That there may still be some doubt 
over the ability of the government to 
meet its export goals, even in terms 
of wheat, seems to preclude broader 
use of flour in the program. USDA 
officials at operating levels doubt that 
any substantial quantity of wheat 
will be given to the mills for export 
grind before the latter part of June. 
The diversion of wheat for grinding 
at this time throws out the timing 
of the export program, it is stated. 

These officials are not antagonistic 
to the milling industry and would 
prefer to export flour. If the gov- 
ernment had a large wheat stockpile 
from which immediate wheat export 
demands could be met, then it would 
be possible to divert some of the ex- 
port program into flour. As things 
are now, the government is pressing 
to get wheat and in operating right 
under the gun, as it were, there is no 
luxury of choice, officials say. 


¥ ¥ 


British Food Minister Quits 
London, Eng.—(Special Cable.)— 
The resignation of Sir Ben Smith as 
minister of food was officially an- 
nounced May 27. He will be succeed- 













‘‘Begorra...and she'll 
be making my pants 














“Consumer accepfance” is a mild term for the enthusiastic reception 


bags are receiving from the housewife. 


Dealers prefer ‘em, too... 






KANSAS CITY 


PERCY KENT BRAG COMPARA 


bags, we mean. 





¥, INC. 
NEW YORK 





BUFFALO 
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ed by John Strachey, aged 44. Pro. 
moted from under secretary of 
state for air, Mr. Strachey is consid- 
ered to be among the most capable 
of the younger cabinet ministers. 

Sir Ben’s resignation is regarded as 
in response to widespread uneasiness 
aroused in parliament and. outside by 
the handling and explanation of 
Britain’s part in the world food crisis, 

It is assumed in some quarters that 
Sir Ben’s resignation is due parily 
to his being superseded by Herbert 
Morrison on the recent food mission 
to Washington and to grave misun- 
derstandings which have arisen since 
the latter’s return. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. W. McGEARY KILLED 
IN ACCIDENTAL FALL 


Salina, Kansas. — Robert W. Mc- 
Geary, 40, vice president of the 
Salina Terminal Elevator Co. and 
president of the Salina Board of 
Trade, was killed May 26 by an ac- 
cidental fall from the company’s of- 
fices in the United Life Building. His 
body was found by a policeman in 
the alley beneath the fire escape of 
the building. Mr. McGeary, who was 
widely known to southwestern grain 
men, had been with the Salina firm 
for 12 years and previously was con- 
nected with Kansas City grain com- 
panies. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. G. WALLACE ON HAND 
TO CONGRATULATE NIECE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Frank G. Wal- 
lace of the Waggoner-Gates Milling 
Co., Independence, Mo., and Mrs. 
Wallace are in Washington this 
week to attend the graduation cere- 
monies of Miss Margaret Truman, 
daughter of the President and a niece 
of the Wallaces. Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 


lace left Kansas City May 28 witha | 


party of Mr. Truman’s family on the 
presidential plane, the Sacred Cow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HERBERT HOOVER VISITS 
MEXICO CITY ON TOUR 


Mexico City, Mexico. — Former 
President Herbert Hoover arrived 
here May 26 on the first leg of a 
Latin American tour to appeal for 
additional relief for the world’s areas 
threatened by famine. He is sched- 
uled to arrive in Panama May 29 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending May 18, 1946, and May 19, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
American = -—in bond—- 

May May May May 

18 19 18 19 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat ...... 21,451 65,659 352 6,614 
COM eS wisleiss 27,145 18,687 sa vee 
2 Re, Fe 9,315 11,754 wee 3,286 
pT pet eee 641 8,632 { 46 
Barley ...... 7,144 18,761 281 943 
Flaxseed 1,880 586 ‘ee 39 
Soybeans .... 6,756 10,007 oo 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canadian mrkets 
May 18 (figures for corresponding ‘ate 4 
year ago given in parentheses): heat, 
none; corn, 22,000 (777,000) bus; so; beans, 

none. 





Bonded Grain in the United St:‘es 

Stocks of bonded grain in the Inited 
States as compiled by the secrei:ry_ of 
the Chicago Board. of Trade, May ! 1946, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Buffalo ........ 274 bg 
e a 236 
Milwaukee ..... sid ‘i 4 4 
New York ...... 15 * 


|) BRS deeper 312 «ss sf 
May 19, 1945... 14,129 3,477 164 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a * 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


‘MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 















ITs 


AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 






MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





a 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Group _ 
at 60-Year Mark 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Sixty years of 
continuous activity is being completed 
this year by the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Association, which on May 11, 
1886, was formally organized by three 
bakers—the late Charles Lehman and 
George Thuring, and Joseph* Poehl- 
mann, the only surviving member of 
the original group. At its inception 
the association had a membership of 
about 15 retailers, and had as its 
motto “Einigkeit Macht Stark,” or 
“Unity Makes Strength.” 

Charles Lehman was elected the 
first president of the group. Mr. 
Thuring was vice president, and Mr. 
Poehlmann, secretary, a position he 
held for many years. Currently the 
association is headed by Joseph Vann, 
Vann’s Pastry Shop, serving his sec- 
ond term. 

The first retailers’ organization 
was known as the Milwaukee Baecker 
Meister Verein, with all meetings 
conducted in German. Later the 
name was changed to the Milwaukee 
Master Bakers Association, and busi- 
ness was conducted in English. About 
a year ago, under a constitutional re- 
vision, the name was changed to the 
present style. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLORADO M&E REPORTS 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Denver, Colo. — Fred W. Lake, 
president of The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., announced recently that 
directors of the company, at a meet- 
ing held recently, declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 75c per 
share on the company’s outstanding 
$3 cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, and a dividend of 16%c per 
share on the company’s outstanding 
common stock. Both dividends are 
payable June 1, 1946, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
May 15, 1946. 

For the nine months ended Feb. 
28, 1946, the company reports con- 
solidated operating profit, subject to 
year-end adjustments, of $2,099,735 
and consolidated net income of $586,- 
053. The latter amount is after in- 





terest, taxes and other charges 
and a deduction of $250,000 for con- 
tingencies. 


Mr. Lake also announced that Paul 
H. Davis of Chicago was elected a 
director to fill the vacancy on the 
board caused by the recent death of 
Guy A. Thomas. 


BREAP !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GERMAN FOOD PROBLEMS 
STUDIED BY DR. TAEUSCH 


Washington, D. C. — Dr. Carl F. 
Taeusch of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, has left Washington 
for Berlin to take up new duties as 
assistant chief of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Branch of the Quadripartite 
Council, composed of representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Russia. 

His work will involve analysis of 
information as to German indigenous 
food production and resources, in- 
cluding estimates of the quantities of 
food available to the non-farm popu- 
lation and the food imports required 
by the occupied zones. In addition, 
he will be in administrative charge 
of work dealing with food require- 
ments and allocations in- the Ameri- 
can zone of occupation in southern 
Germany and of food rationing and 
nutritional standards work in the 
area. 
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and DAKOTANA flours departed 
March Ist on a vacation of un- 
known duration - this vacation at 
the request of our Government. 


During the absence of these fine flours their place will be taken 

by Emergency Flour per Government specifications We-have 

gone far enough with our study of this new flour to feel war- 

ranted in saying that it will possess the same outstanding bread 

producing characteristics in relation to the extraction percentage 

as were always found in regular SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD 
’ CROSS and DAKOTANA flours 


(-. Glour Mills Cidipaing 


GENERAL OFFICES GREAT FALLS. MONTANA 








/t Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels . 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 














“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 
\ 
THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Lrp. || {| |! 
Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL wv CANADA O 


ome Millers of Canadian 





Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” ¥ 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” r 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” ba 














Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
TO 
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CABLE: LAKURON 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM «+ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY 


+ eS NALD 7 LOIS ETN ORNS AEN ORMNLN ARMIN i 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


tans on SRNL NE SLOPE SERENE SORE ANE 





Northern Miner Photo 


THE NORTH WEST TERRITORIES 
(Source of Uranium) 


The vast sections of Canada stretching 
north from the 60th parallel of latitude 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean and 
reaching from Hudson’s Bay on the east 
to the Yukon territory on the west are 
known as the North West Territories. 
This area holds extensive mineral wealth 
already developed. Oil from the wells 
of Fort Norman; Gold from the Yellow- 
knife; and Uranium, source of atomic 
energy, from the stores of pitchblende 
on the shores of Great Bear Lake, have 
gained fame for this region. 

Air transportation and the develop- 
ment of navigation on the mighty 
Mackenzie promise further development. 

As we marvel at the possibilities of 
atomic power, this section of 1,309,682 
square miles, holds a place of vital 
importance to the future of the entire 
world. 

















OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 

































TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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TORONTO 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





VANCOUVER 


W JUTE - 4 
BAGS wuz BAG S COTTON | pags 
; coTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
i * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited & 
a Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC oi 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head See eee 3 : é | Cable 
"eas Tne 
Ontario Toronto, 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


























IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


P¥> SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


TORONTO +- HUMBERSTONE+: MONTREAL - MONCTON 


NTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 








> ®@ 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


























MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
em 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








Since my A . 
James fechardsom & Sons 


Gain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


CANADA 





WINNIPEG - 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ See 

















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Toronto 





Western Assurance 
Company 









COATSWORTH & COOPER. 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











LIMITED 
: APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
e 111 John Street, New York 
Grain and 

Feeds ae 
vhs PRAL TS 

Exporters . E xporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS: 
6% King Street, Eust f 
rokONTO. CAM ADA § 


TORONTO, CANADA 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





) : QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





‘hie 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 










ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 

















LIMITED 


mand Importers 


a See 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wo tmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 







































\oUR - ROYAL Housey 
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goo asec BUFFALg, 
Sueno — 


















Hv OATS - WHEAT-HEs 
sotto VITA-B (“i:2') CEREyS 
SEND! rONIK WHEAT GER 






THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


1 ee seiegaberty: FORT pigenc sm - so chal EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
BLE ADDRES OGILVIE MONTREA ALL CODES USED 















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&eAKB CITY , MINNESOTA 











Our GUARANTEE 
Still Stands... 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 
particular use to which they are 
adapted. 


This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. It ‘is 
made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 
men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 
your best bet is to stick to the mill 
that has always made quality its 
first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 
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One of Bert Lahr’s best scenes in 
“The Seven Lively Arts” is an imper- 
sonation of Orson Welles at a psycho- 
analyst’s office, in which Welles, a 
patient, does all the talking, analyzes 
himself and then asks the analyst, 
who hadn’t said a word, how much 
the fee would be. This sketch was 
born of an incident which took place 
at Lindy’s a few years ago. I ar- 
ranged a meeting between Dr. Karl 
Menninger, head of the Menninger 
Clinic, and Moss Hart, Oscar Levant, 
Artie Shaw and Clifford Odets. As 
soon as the introductions were over, 
Hart made a statement which was 
immediately refuted by Odets. Shaw 
interrupted, mentioning something 
about music. He was refuted by Le- 
vant. For two hours the four men 
argued among themselves. Menninger 
sat by, staring, and without uttering 
a single werd. Then he left, and the 
four stopped arguing long enough to 
agree: “Brilliant man, that Men- 
ninger.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Why is it,” asked the irate cus- 
tomer, “that I never get what I ask 
for in your shop?” 

“Perhaps, madam,” said the as- 
sistant, smiling coldly, “we are too 
polite.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Officer: You say you cooked back 
in 1917? 

Chef: Yes, sir, for three years. 

Officer: And you say that you were 
wounded twice? 

Chef: Yes, sir. 

Officer: It’s a wonder they didn’t 


kill you. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Friend: What would your wife say 
if you bought a new car? 

Man: She would say something 
like this: ‘Look out for that traffic 
light. Be careful now. Don’t hit that 
truck. Why don’t you watch where 
you are going?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A man rushed up to an automobile 
collision to render first aid: 

Injured Driver: I had the right-of- 
way, didn’t I? 

Rescuer: You did. But I guess 
you didn’t notice that the other fel- 
low had a ten-ton truck. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Agent: I’ve been trying to see you 
all week. When may I have an ap- 


pointment? 

Manager: Make a date with my 
secretary. 

Agent: I did, sir, and we had a 


grand time. But I still want to see 


you. 
¢?¢¢ 


For being in mischief throughout 
the day, little Tommy was repri- 
manded by his mother and told to 
pray for forgiveness. Kneeling at his 
bed that night, he said: 

“Dear Lord, I know I’m a bad little 
boy, and I pray that you will make 
me better. And Lord, if at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try, try, again.” 
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FLOUR— GRAIN Propucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
BRADLEY: & BAKER 


New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


Commerce Building 





-FLOUR-——- 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
duce Ex. - NEW YORK 











Pro 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 








500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





YORK BOS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 


— 
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| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 











ae | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
































FLOUR IMPORTERS 





(Anton Sorensen) 


LID. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
SrANRAED, COLLINS & co. FLOUR IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR, GRA “ee PRODUCT . Balitc Chtambees Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Cory Buildings, 50 Wellington Street att ial Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Fenchureh Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Cable Address: “Dorveacu,” Lond | STOLP & CO., LTD. 
nto Xadreen; “Domuscs.” Lenten McCONNELL & REID, LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS Also Importers of All Kinds of 
FLOUR IMPORTERS WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
ic Shiela tina 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
. on eee - Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
ble Add: :  M. Gl 7 
LONDON, B.C. 8 | a ra a se Cable Address: “Cleo.’’ All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 
| ne) iad dtpuate nL Ee ee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | _ ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. LUCHSINGER, MEURS & Co. ’S. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | (GLASGOW) LTD. HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
IMPORTERS OF AMSTERDAM—C, 
17. Corn Exchange Chambers | FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
LONDON, E. C.3 | ‘GRAIN FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Cable Address. “Coventry,” London | Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 
C. E. FEAST & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. FELIX COHEN 
eae Ss Ha) gins FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
0 Ss 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS Pk DO, 
Subscription Room rr canes 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW ice 
Cable Address “Feastanco,’” London. | Cable Address: 'FELIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
. Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLoma,'' Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
SIDNEY SMITH FARQUHAR BROTHERS Ciacesiene 1. 3. Yoo) 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR MERCHANTS HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 (Established 1908) 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
CEREAL PRODUCTS C. I. F, business much preferred. Samples and Offers Solicited 
On a eee | Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 
5 L ‘odes | 
| H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER _ N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW GENERAL AGENCY KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
| Solicits Correspondence With — of P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
| BEAT ap hogan FLOUR, CEREALS, FEE BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 SEEDS AND PULSE FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
| and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers Joh. Verhulststraat a0) stein Ae js Saterancah: 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LONDON. E. C. 3 Cable Address: ° Jos” Hag De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
a ” : y ‘ : he Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Codes miverst@e puts 908 eee 5 | Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rothertena 
HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. |p, 7, RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | N.V. Agentuur & Commissichandel | ,.,,,,.LOKEN & CO. A/S 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 45 Hope Street GLASGOW | oes _— Ww. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS op v/h P. C. VIS & CO. Working Norway, Finland, 
; and FLOUR IMPORTERS OF AMSTERDAM Denmark and Sweden 
Corys’ Buildings FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Reference: 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 OFFICES ALSO AT FLOUR IMPORTERS Chase National Bank of =~ City 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH me al of New York, N. 
68 Constitution Street LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘Visco Midland Bank, Ltd., ipiatiny & 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW Princes St., London 
VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT ‘| 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. Gate Matetiiar & Vorkoen) | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 





155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxHi11P,’’ Dundee 


Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 . 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





FEEDSTUFFS~-™Zzcanan's 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








htt 





Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast | Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
hnson- ; ae & 
Low Grades and Johnson-Herbert & Co H = peed WHITE & COMPANY 
Millfeed F Be oO U R “The Flour People”’ 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. F L O U R 313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Minneapolis, Minn. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. Baltimore 2, Md. 











a 








410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Lees 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR crdes 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KITLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 


FLOUR—CERI 


depre ’ nptSe 


sRAIN 


Siebel Institute 
GO for 


of Technology 
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When lumber was air-dried, seasoning yards were a neces- 
sity. Delay, measured in acres as well as months, added 
to production costs. Now, kiln-drying allows shipment 
of more uniformly seasoned lumber in a matter of days. 


With the Agene Process the modern miller pro- 
duces a fully matured flour of uniform quality without 
storage or loss of time in milling. Production is geared 
directly to sales with no intervening “acres of delay”. 


To the baker Agene maturing means prompt 
delivery and uniform baking characteristics. 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT BETTER 
THAN ONE 


Survey reveals specialized eating habits 
among city and rural children. 


If city boys and girls could share 
meals with their cousins on farms, 
if the good habits of each group 
could be learned and used by the 
other, a definite improvement in 
the nutrition of all would result, 
according to a test survey made 
last year in six midwestern rural 
and urban grade schools. 

Comparison of student food 
diaries used in this study shows 
that rural children’s diets are, in 


the main, somewhat better than 
city diets. A large percentage in 
each group eat meals that are 
poor, or need improvement. But 
the faults discovered are of differ- 
ent: kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children 
show up as the better drinkers of 
milk. They also win out compara- 
tively in consumption of meat, 
poultry and fish, citrus and other 
fruits, green and yellow vegetables. 
Farm children excel as eaters of 
eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nu- 
trition is a many-sided problem, 
and one deserving the concerted 


effort of school, home and com- 
munity. But the facts given here 
supply one interesting principle— 
that availability of food is not a 
primary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as 
plentiful on the farm as in the city. 


A program to help teachers edu- 
cate all our children in better 
health and nutrition is now being 
built by General Mills. Posters, 
booklets, planning guides will be 
available in limited quantities. 
For further information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving o day. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
++. natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil orVitamin D concentrate 
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